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THE “DANGER” OF PROPAGANDA 


By ERNST KRIS 
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V. National Socialist Propaganda and Propaganda in a De- 


mocracy. 
(Read to the Boston Psycho-Analytic Society, January 17, 1941.) 


CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 


If a statement is shaped into a slogan, the power of appeal 
may overwhelm that of reason; the slogan calls for emotional 
response. The slogan of the “danger of propaganda”’ has, in fact, 
called into being responses of this kind, the most typical being 
“beware of propaganda.” I shall at a later stage take the oppor- 
tunity of discussing one such response. Here I should like to trans- 
form the slogan once more into the statement and ask what people 
have in mind when they state that propaganda is dangerous. 

For the sake of simplicity we shall have to overlook one obvious 
difficulty. Not all who make this statement refer to the same danger; 
they mostly imply that only their opponents’ propaganda is danger- 
ous. 
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If we attempt, however, to understand the statement in a 
more general sense and to investigate what it may mean—irrespective 
of the connotation attached to any particular kind of danger—it 
seems safe to assume that it regularly refers to one or more of three 
things: To the fact that man is suggestible, to the technique de- 
vised in order to take advantage of this fact, and to the pressure 
groups using this technique. 

The statement implies also that this danger of propaganda 
is a comparatively “‘new”’ one, that it either has arisen only recently 
or that only at this stage of our civilization have we become aware 
of it. The recent experience to which reference is made is the last 
war; the first “‘mass-war’’ for centuries, fought by nations, 
not merely by technicians, mercenaries or volunteers. In this war 
propaganda as a means of social control and of actual warfare had 
played a noticeable part. ““There is little exaggeration in saying that 
the world war led to the discovery of propaganda by both the man 
in the street and the man in the study.’”! 

In the years which followed the war, liberal and progressive 
minds all over the world explored the working of the propaganda 
machinery during the war. Under the impact of the slogan “‘it 
can’t happen again,’’ the consciousness of a danger connected 
with propaganda was widely promoted. 

The statement that propaganda is dangerous referred, we 
said, to three spheres. We shall now have to ask to what extent 
each of them has been subject to changes in recent history: our 
mind, the technique of appea!, or the nature of the pressure groups. 

In other words, man was always suggestible. Is he more sug- 
gestible now than he was before? Those who wanted to influence 
their fellow beings have always used certain techniques. Do the ones 
used now evoke a reaction different from those of former days? The 
few in power were always concerned with gaining the support 
of the many. Is it the particular brand of pressure groups or 
ideologies which constitutes the danger? 

These questions concern some of the fundamental problems 
of social science, which we know to include psychology and to be 
part of it. Any answer to these questions can be of two kinds: 


1. H. D. Lasswell, Foreword to George G. Bruntz, Allied Propaganda and 
the Collapse of the German Empire in 1918, Stanford University Press, 1938. See 
also L. W. Doob, Propaganda, its Psychology and Technique, New York. 1935. 
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either it will be based on research carried out with the intention 
of answering these very questions, or it will be based on the anti- 
cipation of results, which may or may not be confirmed by sub- 
sequent research. For various reasons, I had to decide for the second 
way. Scientific “‘anticipation,’’ however, and research are not, as 
a rule, inseparably divided. Their interrelation is obvious: re- 
search starts with assumptions. My intention in this paper is no 
other than to report on some such assumptions. A certain vague- 
ness seems to be their most advantageous characteristic. 

My reason for dealing with this subject is not the challenge 
which its highly flavored topicality may exercise. It is rather a 
sense of duty. Since the outbreak of war I have been in touch with 
problems of propaganda; for most of the time as senior research 
officer of the monitoring service of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration in London.? My experience is limited. It is based mainly 
on a fairly detailed knowledge of broadcast propaganda 
from totalitarian countries. While it is not my intention to report 
here in detail about the experience gained in this connection, some 
of the deductions achieved under the impact of this material may 
be of value for those who want to determine in which way re- 
search and action can be interrelated. 


CHAPTER II 


SUGGESTIBILITY AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


1. Notes on Suggestibility. 

Psycho-analytical experience and theory have largely contrib- 
uted to a better understanding of some of the phenomena of human 
suggestibility. The magnitude of these phenomena, however, evades 
to some extent our attempts at explanation. I shall limit myself 
here to briefly summarizing such evidence and such theoretical 


2. I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to those with 
whom I had the privilege to collaborate: John Salt, Director of the European Depart- 
ment of the British Broadcasting Corporation, conceived the idea of the potential 
value of psychological analysis of totalitarian propaganda and of research in this 
field; Dr. Mark Abrams, formerly Director of Research at London Press Exchange; 
and Allison Outhwaite, who gave me the inspiration of their assistance. Much of 
what is said in this paper is derived from our teamwork. 
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conceptions as seem to be well established, without attempting in 
any way to exhaust the subject; the selection will be determined 
by the aim: ultimately to gain insight into the working of propa- 
ganda. 

Suggestibility designates originally the fact that man is “‘open 
to hypnotic suggestion’’ (Oxford Dictionary). In technical usage 
this meaning has been considerably enlarged. The word suggestion 
itself is used without qualification as a term in the sense coined by 
French psychiatrists, that of a—mostly verbal—command given 
in the awake state. The borderline between suggestion and per- 
suasion is difficult to establish.* The first definition which, there- 
fore, may be accepted states that suggestibility designates “‘open to 
hypnotic suggestion, suggestion and persuasion.” 

The usage of the term suggestibility is, however, not limited 
to any connection with these techniques. It is made to designate 
quite generally the fact that man can be influenced by determined 
actions of his fellow beings. This wider sense, however, has al- 
ways a certain connotation: the influence is exercised without the 
full cooperation of the subject. Something within ourselves makes 
us accessible to influences from others, without our agreement or, 
at least, our awareness. In psycho-analytic terminology: suggesti- 
bility refers to conditions not fully under the control of the adult 
ego. 

The classical explanation first formulated by Ferenczi* states 
that the phenomenon of suggestibility is related to the child in 
man. Under certain conditions, most clearly represented by hyp- 
notism, infantile reactions recur; they find their expression in states 
of more or less complete dependence of one adult upon another, the 
patient’s on the hypnotist. This dependence is constituted by libid- 
inal and anaclytic attitudes; they correspond to two main wishes 
in the child’s life: the wish for love and the wish for protection, 
both once attached to the parental figures. These wishes never die 
and under specific conditions they may later awake in full strength 


3. For a differentiation see: Nelly Jean Lameere, L’Art de Persuader, Univer- 
sité Libre de Bruxelles, Revue de L’Institute de Sociologie, Vol. 18, 1938 p. 763. See 
also: Die Psycho-therapeutischen Heilmethoden ed. Karl Birnbaum, Leipzig 1927. See 
also Floyd A. Allpot, Social Psychology, Boston 1924. 

4. See Introjection and Transference (1909) in Contributions to Psycho- 
analysis, Boston 1916. See also various publications by P. F. Schilder, especially P. 
Schilder’s and O. Kauder’s Lehrbuch der Hypnose, Wien 1926. 
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again; they are the motor powers of transference. This term desig- 
nates the phenomenon that relationships between adults reflect to 
some extent relationships between the child and his first objects. 
Man’s attitude in hypnotism is a special case within this general 
framework. We speak of “‘hypnotic transference.’’ Its main distinc- 
tion is its intensity. 

While these conceptions seem, as we said, little satisfactory, 
if compared with the manifold problems with which observation 
confronts us, their heuristic value is such that they explain a greater 
number of features than any other theory yet brought forward. 
It is with this reservation that we continue: neither the anaclytic 
nor the libidinal attitude of the subject towards the hypnotist 
can always or can clearly be distinguished by observation. They 
co-exist, as it were, in the subject’s passivity. He is under the in- 
fluence of a speli. In this spell, reactions seem to survive which reach 
beyond the ancestry of man. These reactions represent what Freud 
calls the ‘‘unexplained and mystical’’ features of hypnotism; he 
speaks of “‘an additional element of paralysis, derived from the 
relation between someone with superior power and someone who 
is without power and helpless;’’ he adds that this ‘‘may afford a 
transition to the hypnosis of terror which occurs in animals.’’® 
This latter hypothesis seems best to fall in with the data of observa- 
tion, if we add that the archaic reaction of fascination appears 
in hypnosis in a new shape: that of sexualization. It is hardly 
necessary to add that its power is increased since sexual satisfaction 
remains excluded and the level of experience is one on which, as a 
rule, no instinctual gratification approaches consciousness. We re- 
call that Freud describes the relationship existing between the sub- 
ject and the hypnotist as an exuberant variety of the normal 
phenomenon of being in love. The hypnotist’s command has taken 
over some of the main functions of the subject’s ego, those gener- 
ally attributed to the supplementary ego-system, the super-ego. 
Closer analysis, however, seems to show that the range of its in- 
fluence is somewhat wider. 

The nature of this influence, great and impressive as it is, and 
extraordinary as are both motoric and psychic activities which the 
subject may perform under the “‘spell’”’ of hypnosis, is restricted 


5. Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (1921). 
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in many ways. None, or few, and only minor, criminal actions 
are executed under the hypnosis. The ego activities are asleep, but 
not totally excluded. And one even more decisive limitation may be 
recalled. The hypnotist does not, as a rule, gain permanent influ- 
ence. His influence does not outlast his command. No permanent 
transformation of the subject’s ego is achieved.® 

We cannot hope to gain any new insight by comparing the 
conditions prevailing in hypnotism with those existing in sug- 
gestion in the awake. The phenomena are either too similar, though 
somewhat diluted, or the technique of suggestion may already ap- 
proach that of persuasion. The difference between persuasion and 
hypnotism, however, shall for a moment attract our attention. It 
can best be understood if we recall that with the techniques here 
discussed, the power of “‘spell’’ and the activity of the ego, some- 
thing in the nature of compulsion and actions based on the free 
interplay of psychic forces, form a complemental series. In hypno- 
tism the “‘spell’’ is paramount, the ego activity is reduced to the con- 
sent to being hypnotized. The situation in persuasion is more 
complex. In studying it we shall, of course, accept limitations; not 
only that of restricting ourselves to a brief outline and of select- 
ing only some aspects; we shall also for the time being limit the 
term persuasion to the psycho-therapeutic sphere. In doing so we 
may hope to study on a model conditions which to some extent 
exist in various walks of life, where people are influenced by 
determined actions of others; to some of these actions we refer as 
propaganda.‘ 

In describing the process of persuasion, we are faced with a 
difficulty of a special kind. In spite of the existing variations of 
the patterns of procedure, hypnotism is a homogeneous technique. 
There is no one technique of persuasion and the authors who 
describe their own technique rarely mention all that takes place 
in the relationship between themselves and their patients. The 
existence of an inter-human relationship distinguishes persuasion 
from suggestion or hypnotism. In this human relationship the 
therapist takes sides. The patient is in a conflict and the therapist 


6. See page 38 where an exception is mentioned. 

7. Harold D. Lasswell, who has opened up this field of research, defines 
propaganda as the “management of collective attitudes by the manipulation of signifi- 
cant symbols.” See American Political Science Review, 1927. 
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strengthens one part of his personality against the other.* He will 
be most successful if he can limit himself to an appeal to reason. 
He may do so either by what he expresses or infers or he may do 
so by his example, as if he were to say: “Look at me.” He thus 
offers himself as object for identification. His influence is in many 
ways limited; he cannot do more than appeal to what there is in 
the patient. Within this range, however, his influence may be effect- 
ive. His main instrument, even in this human contact, is once 
more the element of “‘spell,’’ is transference. I need not go into 
detail and describe what amplitude there exists in the handling 
of transference and what limitations there are, though a detailed 
investigation might actually throw some unexpected light on some 
of the devices of propaganda. I shall mention only two of the 
limitations of the technique of persuasion. The one concerns the 
reliability of the process; it may at any time lose its effect, when, 
for instance, the positive transference turns into a negative one. 
In order to ascertain the duration of the therapeutic contact, the 
therapist may have to take measures of various kinds. He may, 
for instance, instruct one of his colleagues who attends the physical 
ailments of his patient, how to behave; he will, as it were, use him 
as a kind of lightning conductor in order to deflect aggression from 
himself. I do not contend that this is a regular technique. I men- 
tion it only for the sake of some parallels which we will have to 
draw later. But, even if no such arrangements are made, the psy- 
cho-therapist will watch the emotional equilibrium of his patient 
in order to assess how far his influence is endangered by the vicis- 
situdes of transference. 

The second limitation I wish to mention is of a more general 
character. It concerns the range of influences based on persuasion or 
similar techniques in psycho-therapy. Their value will be the 
greater the more strictly they are confined to facilitating solutions 
of definite problems in the patient's life, and the less they aim at 
a permanent transformation of his personality. 

There are, of course, no sharp boundaries between “the solu- 
tion of a problem’’—especially if we keep the neurotic symptom 
in mind—and the “permanent transformation of the personality;”’ 


8. If he takes the side of the instinctual wishes, his influence may be in the 
nature of seduction. 
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the difference, however, becomes more obvious when we turn to 
two applications of the technique of persuasion within the frame- 
work of other psychological techniques. 

Only one needs to be mentioned here: it is psycho-analy- 
sis. Persuasion is an ingredient of our technique. The human 
understanding which we use in order to establish contact with our 
patients, the process which precedes the “establishing of transfer- 
ence,’ is of that kind. It largely depends on the analyst’s person- 
ality how much more of it enters the process itself. This process, 
in principle, is different from that of persuasion. It aims at mak- 
ing conscious what was unconscious and thus at freeing the ego 
from some of its entanglements. The result in the case of success 
will be a better control of ego functions, especially of one of these 
functions, that of integration. The ultimate aim, therefore, is to 
strengthen independence.® 

The second technique we refer to is education of the child 
and the adolescent. Education, too, is to some extent based on per- 
suasion, which, however, has a different function than in psycho- 
therapy. It excludes gratification less strictly, it uses more extensive 
contacts and most of all aims at “‘transformation”’ of the personali- 
ty largely through permanent identification.’® 

The problems of education are in various ways directly re- 
lated to suggestibility. While at a later stage we shall have an 
opportunity of referring to some of these interrelations, we have 
here to point out a terminological difficulty. All education is ulti- 
mately based upon the “‘plasticity’’ of the personality of the young, 
upon the fact that children and adolescents are comparatively easily 
influenced. I» remains. however, doubtful whether we should use 
the term suggestibility in this connection. It refers, we said, to 
coudiiions which are not fully under the control of the adult ego; 
the process in childhood and adolescence seems to be of a different 
order; suggestibility is here the basis of ego formation. 


2. The Function of Suggestibility. 
Psycho-analysis has taught us how fruitful it is to study the 


9. See H. Nunberg, Allgemeine Neurosenlehre, Bern 1932, and Internationai 
Journal of Psychoanalysis Vol. 7, 1926 and Vol. 18, 1937. 

10. We do not here enter upon the discussion of the relation of the technique 
of education to social ideologies. No other subject of applied psychology seems more 
urgently to require a discussion of methodological principles. 
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phenomena of normal psychic life in their enlargement in patholo- 
gy. The attempt, however, to apply this method to the study of 
suggestibility does not meet with success. No clear-cut answer has 
yet been given to the question under which pathological conditions 
suggestibility is regularly increased. 

The most obvious cases concern certain lesions of the brain, es- 
pecially of the cortical parts. We may learn from this that a dis- 
turbance of the central nervous system, the apparatus of the ego, 
may make man less independent up to the point where he automatic- 
ally reacts to all influence from another person as if it were a 
determined command. 

No such clarity exists in those cases where the “‘organic’’ reason 
of the ailment has not yet been discovered. 

There is full agreement, however, on certain questions, on the 
fact, for instance, that hysterics are more suggestible than obsession- 
al types; in other neurotic syndroms, the factor of suggestibility 
seems not to be specific. 

We may at first be tempted to assume that a correlation between 
ego-weakness and suggestibility may help us to clarify the clinical 
problem; we shall, however, discover soon that this is of little 
avail. The conception of ego-weakness is not well enough defined 
and its bearing on clinical matters is by no means established." 

There are a number of cases in which severe disturbances of 
ego-functions are apparent but no increase of suggestibility can 
be observed. In some of these cases we find an avidity for influence 
from others, a desire to establish contacts and to strengthen the 
ego from outside. Some of these cases have been described as people 
who act “‘as if. . .’’!2 Others show clearly that their desire for ob- 
ject relations is of a schizoid type and serves the purpose of “‘clinging 
to the world;’’ neither the one nor the other group is suggest- 
ible in our sense. It is hardly necessary to say that the deeper 
we enter into the purely psychotic symptomatology, the less 
we will meet with suggestibility. Where we are faced with the 
problem, it bears a different character. The “‘suggestibility’’ of the 
catatonic is unreliable and sometimes no more evident than his 


11. See H. Nunberg, Ichstaerke und Ichschwaeche, Internationale Zeitschrift 


fuer Psychoanalyse und Imago XXIV 1939. 
12. See Helene Deutsch, Internationale Zeitschrift fuer Psychoanalyse XX, 1934. 
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negativism. In disintegration both ways of behavior seem open, 
and the almost automatic succession of reaction and resistance to 
command makes any reference to suggestibility as a phenomeno, 
“not fully under the control of the ego’’ inappropriate. 

No less a difficulty exists if we confine our attention to normal 
personality types.'* We do not know what people are likely to 
show an “increased suggestibility’’ in life. It seems, therefore, 
more promising to study, without any relation either to clinical 
pictures or to personality types, the conditions which seem regular- 
ly to coincide with the change of a person’s level of suggestibil- 
ity. The most important of these conditions are, generally speak- 
ing, a certain insecurity or anxiety and certain libidinal conflicts. 
If a person is in danger, he will ask for protection or advice; 
while the external danger persists he will be ready to accept the 
influence which he sought. If the danger is of a more permanent 
nature, if it is not merely an external danger but one which is 
reinforced from internal sources, the need for support may take 
the shape of a desire for guidance. People in such conditions may 
want to be influenced. Analysis shows that in all such cases we 
are faced with a conflict in which support is sought from outside. 
The behavior is similar to that of the child, who turns to the 
parental figures. 

We may be reproached here with having shifted our ground. 
We set out to discuss suggestibility as a quality of the mind and 
we discuss it here as fulfilling a function which we correlate to a 
desire. We do so not without intention. Only if approached from 
this angle, as fulfilling a function within the dynamic framework 
of our mind, can the problem of suggestiblity be successfully 
studied. In order fully to appreciate this point, we shall, however, 
have to turn our attention once more to certain problems of child- 
hood. We have said that in childhood the influences from others 
are used for the formation of the ego. We shall have to describe 
one part of this process in greater detail. The child’s wish for love 
and protection stigmatizes his relation to his adult environment. 
It reflects the biological conditions of his helplessness. Part of 


13. See the Bibliography published in Psychological Bulletin Vol. 36, 1939, 
pp. 264 ff., and C. L. Hull, Hypnosis and Suggestibility, An Experimental Approach, 
1933. 
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this protection is concerned with his adaptation to reality. The 
child is taught what dangers there are, that fire burns, that water 
wets. That lesson, however, is not limited to the physical environ- 
ment. Adaptation is concerned with the child’s behavior in a 
wider sense, with actions to do and not to do in order not to 
offend those on whom he depends, with desires to satisfy or to 
suppress in order not to endanger himself. The desires and strivings 
of the small child cannot remain unrestricted; while in the world 
of animals the instincts seem rarely to produce a conflict between 
what the little animal wants and what is reasonably good for it, 
the life of man is based on this antithesis and the very differentia- 
tion of our psychic system has been explained with reference to 
these conditions. 

In terms of current psycho-analytical theory we speak of a 
conflict between the id and the ego, between organized and un- 
organized parts of the personality. We know the role that is played 
in the child’s life by the revolt against restrictions; only compara- 
tively lately we have come to realize that under certain conditions, 
also an opposite reaction may occur: a “‘desire’’ for restriction 
from outside. The child has learned to control some of its wishes 
but that control is neither complete nor firmly established. It may 
at any moment be overrun. “‘In the educational influences brought 
to bear upon it,”’ the child’s “feeble ego has a powerful ally against 
its instinctual life,’’ against the non-domesticated part of the 
personality. 

The observations which should in detail illustrate these prob- 
lems have only partly been published. Much further clarification 
may be expected. Anna Freud who in various publications (since 
1932) has developed the theme to which we refer was also the 
first to draw general attention to one of the practical consequences 
of overlooking the need for restrictive guidance in the child; to 
the erroneous interpretation of psycho-analytical theory in pro- 
gressive education. It had for a certain time become a fashion to 
assume that education should aim at avoiding restrictions and 
this theory had even entered the field of didactics. No better can 
this situation be illustrated than by that child which upon enter- 


14. See H. Hartmann, Ichpsychologie und Anpassungsproblem, Internationale 
Zeitschrift fuer Psychoanalyse und Imago, Vol. 24, 1939. 
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ing class in a new school is supposed to have said: “‘“May I work 
or must I do what I like?’’ The child’s need for guidance and his 
desire for restrictions is ultimately connected with his ‘‘suggesti- 
bility.” 

Better known are the corresponding problems in the life of the 
adolescent. The biological and psychological revolution of that 
age has endangered the established equilibrium of the prepubertal 
personality. Threatened by the new onslaught of demands, the 
ego has the difficult task of achieving compromises. This conflict 
may be solved in various ways, by revolution or by submission, 
by gratification or by self-restrictions. In each case, however, influ- 
ences from outside, new ideals or concrete personalities represent- 
ing those ideals are sought. The adolescent is suggestible and his 
suggestibility fulfills a function of some importance.” 


Later in life similar situations may recur when the equilib- 
rium is disturbed, and the ego is in danger to lose control. But 
the demand for influence from outside does not remain restricted 
to the realm of the ego; it may correspond to an instinctual desire 
and aim at gratification. The patient who looks for guidance may 
reveal another aspect of his desire when in an analytic treatment 
he expresses the wish of being hypnotized. He wants to be released 
from his own responsibility; he desires to be dominated. So regu- 
lar is this demand in certain cases that I have no doubt that 
regularly it requires the same interpretation. It is related to the 
sexualization of the desire for guidance and is, with the male, the 
expression of a passive homosexual attitude. This is the most 
widely spread and at the same time the most dangerous condition 
of increased suggestibility. 

3. Suggestibility and Scepticism. 

It seems now appropriate to relate the fragmentary and cer- 
tainly not fully satisfactory evidence gained from the psychology 
of the individual to conditions in the social sphere. No comparison 
is intended, nor a mere application of one kind of insight to 


15. See Anna Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense, 1936; one of 
the most important conceptions of her presentation is “the ego’s primary antagonism 
to instinct.” I may here refer to my review of this book in International Journal of 
Psycho-analysis, Vol. 19, 1938, p. 136-146, in which I have discussed this point 
more fully. 
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another field. We have learned from Freud that individual psy- 
chology is in fact part of social psychology. The object of our 
study is the individual in society. The world he lives in is part of 
man. We never can hope to understand man unless we see him in 
relation to his environment. 

This is not only a statement of principle; methodology en- 
croaches here upon practice. Our conception of health in a psycho- 
logical sense does not fully coincide with the conceptions in the 
field of physical functions. We describe psychological health and 
illness either in terms of adaptation or in terms of equilibrium.'® 
Both descriptions, however, refer to and imply a social structure 
to which to adapt oneself and in which to maintain balance. 
Though this social structure may be of considerable latitude, we 
should like to know more about its specific influence upon the mind. 
No definite answer seems, however, yet to have been crystalized and 
we have to rely upon conjectures.1* The general impression prevails 
that social changes are not without relations to certain types of neu- 
rotic diseases, and though this problem has to my knowledge 
never been treated in great enough detail and with tangible results, 
I should like to refer to one example, that of the change in hysteric 
symptoms. I remember P. F. Schilder to have discussed it almost 
twenty years ago with reference to existing attitudes of society 
to the problems of sex life: “‘I can not,’”’ he said in one of his 
lectures in the Psychiatric Clinic in Vienna, “demonstrate an hys- 
teric arch; such cases have become extremely rare of late and if 
I see a case of this kind, it is one from the east, say from Bucharest 
where social conditions are different and more traditional types of 
mores still prevail.’ We stand here at the fringe of a vast field. 
The problems of comparative psychology and psychiatry open up 
in front of our eyes, a subject to which the late C. G. Seligman 
has devoted his attention without, however, finding full response.'® 


16. See Freud, Analysis, Terminable and Interminable, International Journal 
of Psycho-analysis, Vol. 18, 1937, and H. Hartmann, Psycho-analysis and the Con- 
cept of Health, Ibid. Vol. 20, 1939. 

17. See f. i., Frankwood Williams Soviet Russia Fights Neurosis and H. D. 
Eder’s remarks in International Journal of Psycho-analysis, Vol. 16, 1935, p. 108 ff. 

18. See C. G. Seligman, Anthropology and Psychology, Journal Royal Anthro- 
pological institute, 1924; more recently cf. the summary by G. Roheim, Racial Dif- 
ferences in Mental Disorders, Psychiatry II, 1939; the problems here involved are of 
considerable heuristic importance in order to check on some of the “recent” theories 
in psychoanalysis. This has been stressed by L. Dooley in a review of the work of 
K. Horney. See Psychiatry II, 1939, p. 421. 
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We cannot dare to enter it. All we can attempt is to continue for 
a moment to walk along its borders. 

The traditional psycho-analytical approach to the relation 
of man and society was for a time one-sided. One was used to 
describe man and society in terms of antithesis; society sets limits 
to man’s freedom; he strives for more freedom and society inhibits 
his desires. I believe this conception to be only half of the truth, 
to give not more than one aspect. It is the aspect which may be 
compared to that of external influences gradually domesticating 
the child. We have mentioned the opposite problem when we 
described that phase in the child’s life in which the formation of 
the ego is endangered by instinctual desires and wishes; then edu- 
cational restrictions may gain a protective function. In his attitude 
to society the individual is to a certain extent inclined to repeat 
attitudes of the child to his environment, and many of the irra- 
tional trends in our social life are determined by this fact. How 
does man react, we may ask ourselves, if the protective and re- 
stricting powers of society are shaken, if the framework of society 
itself lacks stability? Sociologists have asked this question. H. D. 
Lasswell has devoted a book to the problem and lately Karl Mann- 
heim has reformulated it, in these terms: “Recent experiences have 
shown us the starting point for our investigation by teaching us 
that there must definitely be a deeper correlation between the dis- 
organization of society and the disorganization of individual be- 
havior, and even of certain levels of the human mind, and vice 
versa that the more strongly a society is organized, the more 
strongly forms of behavior and the corresponding attitudes of the 
mind seem to be integrated. . . But it is not enough to make the 
general statement that collective insecurity may suddenly change 
human nature; one must define the specific forms of insecurity and 
the ways in which they react upon the individual.’’!® 

In spite of the variability of conditions and reactions, we can 
attempt to follow Lasswell’s example and discuss for a moment 
certain typical reactions. One of them seems to ceserve our particular 
attention. If in a rapid survey we try to comprehend some of the 


19. H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, 1935. I should 
like to stress the methodological importance of this book. See also K. Mannheim, Man 
and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, London, 1939. The above quotation 
trom pages 117 and 125. 
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features of instability in our times, our attention may first be directed 
towards economic problems. Not the real maladjustments in a given 
state of social development are, however, important for our pur- 
poses; not the real reasons for the existing crisis. We should like to 
know how all this may appear to man. ‘‘Here they are,” he may 
think, ‘the wise and well-learned experts and yet they are not able. 
to control the machinery. The crises follow each other and take 
away from us all we have.”’ In this doubt another of the main 
foundations of modern civilization is involved; the belief in progress 
of which economic security may well be said to be a part. “What 
is the good of this progress which seems to aim at greater safety 
for all if it does not lead to safeguarding some of the essentials of 
life?’’ I shall not continue to enumerate in detail the various aspects 
of these reactions. The authors who have devoted their attention 
to them have described some of these reactions in great detail. 
The need for increased protection and a certain inclination towards 
aggression as a reaction against fear and frustration seem to be 
paramount.”° 

I should like, however, to mention one more feature which is 
most closely connected with the present war. It was accepted by the 
belligerent nations as a fatality. Nowhere was any enthusiasm 
shown and nowhere was any “‘will to war’’ alive among the people. 
A dense layer of depression was spread over the world. A desperate 
regret that man had failed to arrange things in a more intelligent 
way. This attitude cannot be understood without reference to the 
last war. ‘““‘We were promised that it would never happen again and 
now once more war is swaying the world.’’ This one-sided and 
impressionistic description* should focus our attention on one re- 
action which we believe to be widely spread; not that it is the 
outstanding or the most important reaction, it is only one particu- 
larly closely related to the problem of suggestibility. This reaction 
is disappointment. 


If we wish to study reactions to an experience, individual 
psychology can give us answers which may be of value for 
sociological research. The relation of individual to social psychology 


20. See Lasswell, loc. cit. 
21. It simplifies the situation, not discussing the influence of certain pressure 
groups. 
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in this respect is that of a model to reality; the decisive question 
concerns the accuracy of our model. In human development we meet 
with disappointment as a regular sensation. At an early stage of 
latency the child discovers that the parents are not as powerful and 
mighty as he had believed them to be. Reality may accelerate this 
insight. It is astonishing, however, how slight its influence is. The 
reaction to the discovery is a typical one. The child attempts dis- 
placements and is in search for new authorities. The cook or the 
janitor become important in the child’s life. These are intermediary 
solutions. They teach us how easily accessible the child is to influ- 
ences from outside at that time. It is, we may say, in search for 
authoritative figures. This process as a rule comes to a temporary 
standstill, until teachers or figures endowed with similar prestige 
become the objects of the child’s adoration or emulation. At the 
time, however, when these displacements are still unsettled, we 
may speak of an increase of ‘‘suggestibility’’ in the child. While his 
environment offers the objects for displacement, man in the society 
of our days chooses them under the impact of propaganda. ‘‘Disap- 
pointment”’ as a normal phenomenon becomes a motor for social 
changes. Its most rational aspect exists with the electorate of a 
democracy, when people consider the question of a redistribution of 
power in relation to success or failure of an administration. In the 
ideal case the reaction is not influenced by emotional elements. We 
may not even be justified to speak of disappointment; the reaction 
is that of dissatisfaction. 


Disappointment, however, is rarely of such a rational nature. 
It is likely to appear in conjunction with and to form the basis of a 
great number of emotional attitudes. It is no more than one motor 
of social changes in the same way as it is only one impulse in the 
child’s quest for a new authority, which is intimately linked up 
with the conflicts of his age, the Oedipal conflict. 


The approach which we have advocated implies a distinction. 
While traffic lights fulfill the function of regulation, there seems 
to exist an inclination in man to invest traffic lights with the halo 
of the irrational. One aspect of authority leads back to religion. 
However briefly, we shall have, therefore, to mention in this con- 
nection that gravest problem of our time; the part religion has 
played throughout the last centuries. Its position has frequently 
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been endangered and it has frequently been reinstated into its 
rights. Not only must the question be asked how few and how many 
people have registered at any given moment and register to- 
day as religious believers. The questions one would like to 
ask are: how firmly is religious belief rooted with those who are 
believers: how deeply has the wave of relativism shaken the founda- 
tions not only of ethical practice but of the groundwork of ethical 
beliefs. In the framework of religion ethical values are imposed upon 
and inspired into mankind by the external powers of the divine; 
to maintain these ideals without that external influence presupposes 
a high degree of internalization. Has this degree been reached, has it 
been proven that independent of such obligation and inspiration 
from the projected authorities of the divine man can at this stage of 
his development stand free without support? 

Thus we understand that the insecurity of our time, activated 
by recent experiences, may in fact be related to a century-old process 
of a wider range which may strengthen the desire for tiew 
authorities, which in its turn is one of the sources of suggestibility. 
“Propaganda increases with departures from equilibrium.’ 

In describing some of the factors which the sociologists are 
used to mention when discussing the problems of the present 
social situation, we have, as it were, referred to artificial conditions. 
We have talked about the man in the street in our time and seem to 
have overlooked that in reality everything depends on the question 
who is the man and what is his street. While we cannot avoid to 
describe the phenomena we have in mind, on this level of abstrac- 
tion one more objection must be raised: Our description of the 
various factors which may be responsible for an increase of sug- 
gestibility culminating in and related to the quest for new authori- 
ties to make the world safe, does not fit the picture with which 
we are faced daily in this country and to a lesser extent in other 
countries. We are not, this objection says, faced with a general in- 
crease of suggestibility. On the contrary, people believe less than 
they ever did before. They do not believe their newspapers and not 
their leaders. They see propaganda everywhere and have in some 
countries — in Great Britain and in the United States in a higher 


22. H. D. Lasswell, The Study and Practice of Propaganda, p. 26. (Propa- 
ganda and Promotional Activities, An Annotated bibliography, 1935). 
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degree than elsewhere — been taught to do so. They are not more 
suggestible, on the contrary, evidence proves that they are more 
sceptical. 

This is, indeed, a grave objection, one which seems to endanger 
our thesis. In fact, however, it strengthens it. That scepticism is a 
defense. It was acquired mainly in these last twenty years, it grew 
out of the process of debunking the propaganda of the last war, 
it has been applied to the analysis of advertisements in the work 
of the consumer organizations and it is, in these days, maintained 
against odds. It does not, I claim, make suggestibility as whole 
less dangerous. The desire which calls the reinforced suggestibility 
into being exists in spite of the defense which has been mobilized. 

The artificial scepticism which leads people no longer to 
distinguish between the truth and the fallacy of a statement but 
to apply the one criterion of ““Why does he say so?’ instead of 
“‘What does he say?” is witness to their distrust but also to their 
apprehension. They are suggestible and are striving against it. 
From clinical experience we know the patient who suffers from 
anxiety of anxiety, from fear of his own fear. This is most com- 
mon, if his anxiety refers to passive wishes. He knows about his 
own passivity and lives through a second level of anxiety. His 
knowledge of his own passivity causes it to increase. We know 
how difficult it is to control these states without the help of the 
psycho-analytical method. They may in the end lead to a break- 
down, or they may make the patient more inclined to some un- 
expected gratification of his passive desires. If the attack comes 
from a side against which he was not guarding it may well succeed. 
To some extent a comparable phenomenon seems to exist in the 
social sphere. The propaganda phobia of the early months of this 
war in the United States has not protected people from propaganda. 
It has made them more accessible to one kind of it. The anti-propa- 
ganda movement has become propaganda itself, and Dorothy 
Thompson who, to my knowledge, was the first to describe this 
phenomenon, has drawn attention to the propaganda tendency 
in the activity of those whom she calls the anti-propaganda- 
propagandists. As always, however, the desire of the public to ac- 
cept the propaganda of these anti-propagandists was well founded 
in something of the nature of an ego-interest. People wanted to 
stay out of war and they wanted to be propagandized. And thus 
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the propaganda phobia grew into a propaganda movement.* 
While this movement may be considered an episode, it leads 
our attention to a question of a more general nature. There seems 
no reason to believe that at any time—with the exception of the 
consumer movement and in relation to advertising — the fear 
of suggestibility and of propaganda has worked as an inoculation. 
I am, on the contrary, inclined to believe that this fear paralyzes 
active response against the pressure of propaganda. This active 
response is no other than the preparedness at any time to set one’s 
own opinion against that of the propagandist. It rests on the self- 
assured power of conviction. In the state of double anxiety, how- 
ever, if no gratification of the passive wishes is granted, one is 
likely to give way to the voice of doubt. ‘‘Perhaps he is right,’’ an 
inner voice may say. The critical sense may gradually exhaust 
itself. The power of the propagandist and that of the dictator 
for whom he speaks is made to grow steadily until it appears to 
be irresistible. If it is irresistible we are released from the duty of 
defense. Surrender is less shameful. We have found what we wanted. 

And thus one of the dangers of propaganda in our time seems 
to appear in a clearer light. Our own unconscious desire acts as 
disposition. The appeal of propaganda meets with an unconscious 
wish. This, I believe, is the aspect of the danger of propaganda 
related to our suggestibility. 


CHAPTER III 


NEW TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND RECENT 
PROBLEMS OF PROPAGANDA 


Whenever men form a community, some media of social control 
exist. The tribal drum is their ancestor. The historian who takes 
the broad view of a distant spectator may be inclined to believe 
that this relation is static; each society, he may say, finds the media 
it requires. Should he, however, study the phenomena at closer 
range, he will be faced with a more complex problem. He will have 


23. An analysis of this phenomenon is planned in another context. In this 
description we have once more isolated the facts and not taken into account that 
movements of this kind are sponsored by powerful promoters. 
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to take the interrelation between the technical development of the 
media and the nature of social control at a given time into account, 
and he may well find that at some crucial moments of history the 
technical development becomes a driving power. The invention of 
the printing press and the nature of social control in the sixteenth 
century were related in that way. 

Any attempt to study the interrelation of the “‘new’’ media, 
the motion picture theatre, and the radio, which have been fully 
developed in the last twenty years, with the social conditions of our 
time, remains outside of our consideration. A further delimitation, 
however, is forced upon us. Each medium offers different kinds of 
stimuli; it addresses another part of our suggestibility, or if we do 
not admit such differentiations, it appeals to us from another side. 

I feel, however, that in spite of valuable results recently 
achieved,”® our knowledge is not yet detailed enough to recommend 
any such approach. It seems advisable to take one problem only into 
consideration. The new technical development results in an in- 
crease of stimuli. How does this increase in quantity, the fact that 
we are exposed to symbols of social control wherever we turn, 
affect our suggestibility? This is not an aspect as a rule dis- 
cussed in psycho-analytical literature. It is a problem of experi- 
mental psychology. Suggestibility in this sense is limited to condi- 
tioning. The problem which attracts our interest is this: ““How far 
can adult men be conditioned by the repetition of stimuli of a 
symbolic nature?’’ An answer to this question is hardly possible, 
but in order to clarify some of its implications, we shall discuss 
some aspects of advertising. 

All advertising is based upon two elements: The symbol which 
is offered and the reaction of the public to it. This reaction is 
initiated by an ego-activity, that of attention.” Attention need not 


24. This approach to the problems of suggestibility will be found in G. and 
L. B. Murphy’s “Experimental Social Psychology, New York, 1931.” We do not, for 
the purpose of this paper discuss the otherwise all-important distinction between ideo- 
motoric and prestige factors in suggestibility. 

25. So far as radio communication is concerned, I should like to refer to 
G. W. Allport and H. Cantril “The Psychology of Radio, 1935.” See also P. Lazarsfeld, 
“Radio and the Printing Page, 1940.” 

26. The latest contribution of Freud to this problem has been quoted by 
Marie Bonaparte in her paper on “Time and the Unconscious.” International Journal 
of Psycho-analysis, Vol 21, 1940, p. 467. According to Freud’s ideas, the attention which 
we bestow on objects is due to rapid but successive cathexes, which might be regarded 
in a seMse as quanta issuing from the ego. 
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manifest itself on the level of consciousness; pre-conscious attention 
“will do.’’ Only if our attention is concentrated on another subject, 
in the case of anti-cathexis, shall we fail to react. This reaction, of 
course, may be limited to the formation of a temporary memory 


trace. 

The symbol in advertising is, however, not as a rule offered in 
isolation. A variety of appeals may be attached to it. The paramount 
appeal is directed to reason. We are told that certain purchases are 
advantageous. This advice, however, is supported by additional 
elements of appeal, which in principle seem to be of equal, if not of 
greater, importance. If we are made to buy toothpaste, an associa- 
tion may be created between the toothpaste and a smiling face of a 
girl with open mouth. The beauty of her teeth has undoubtedly a 
very special kind of ‘‘appeal.’’ If we are to buy a patent medicine, 
another additional appeal will be presented, that of apprehension, 
of fear, which in turn will be allayed by the promised therapeutic 
effect of the drug. In Britain a certain product of the nutrition 
industry was sold in order to prevent “‘night-starvation;’’ a danger 
is created, a bogev is shown, and at the same time means of protec- 
tion are offered. These are only a few examples. A great number of 
additional appeals may be mobilized, patriotic, ethical, or aesthetical 
appeals in a variety of differentiations. In this manifold and colorful 
activity, the play upon our emotions is, however, carefully blended. 
Never should the response be too violent; it is on the whole intended 
only to ascertain increased attention. If this goal is reached, the 
ultimate aim will be achieved almost automatically. We will buy 
the merchandise.” 

I cannot help feeling that we, as psychologists, might not have 
enough appreciated the fact that this is so, and that ‘‘advertising 
pays.” It is a factor of some considerable importance when the same 
technique is made to serve other purposes and to appear in a dif- 
ferent framework In our society advertising follows the laws 
of supply and demand, even if as a first step it may create the 
demand. We ourselves regulate the intensity of advertising by our 
response to it. Advertising directs our purchasing power. It does not 
aim, or not primarily aim, at any central part of our personality. 


27. See Gregory Zilboorg “Propaganda From Within,” the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, July, 1938. 
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Let us remove these two restricting conditions: The intensity wil] 
no longer be related to any economic consideration nor will it be sub. 
ject to the laws of supply and demand; the object will not be our 
purchasing power; the intention will not be to sell goods but 
opinions. If such alterations are admitted, we may be faced with 
the use of the principles of advertising in political propaganda. 
At first sight their is nothing new about this. Always have symbols 
been used in social control; the coat of arms, the flag, and the cross 
and the crescent. They have always inspired mankind and proven 
to be useful to those who are at the helm; they were related to col- 
lective situations, with a clear division of the many and the few, 
the led and the leaders. Always the flag flies in front of the march- 
ing troop. The appeal of symbols in this sense has remained un- 
changed, and wherever man has become part of a unit, he may be 
influenced by such methods. In our days, however, the stimuli come 
to a higher degree to the individual through what he reads in his 
paper, what he sees in the cinema, what he hears at his fireside, if he 
tunes in to a local radio station. All the symbols he receives are meant 
to solidify his allegiance to some larger unit. Not only the potential 
quantity of stimuli has been increased, they have become more 
manifold and they may follow us wherever we turn. 


What is man’s response in this new situation? We do not know 

it. At no point have facts been established reliable enough to be 

trusted and detailed enough to throw light on the manifold implica- 

tions. All we may attempt at present is to collect some haphazard 

and fragmentary impressions, two of which seem intimately related 

to our main problem: the first concerns the attitude of certain indi- 

viduals to radio advertising. They actually experience the repetition 

of the slogan as a pressure ‘I will buy that drink in order to get rid 

of it,”’ is what they say; the “it’’ being that friendly voice which at 

given intervals repeats a vivid description of the advantages and de- 

lightful qualities of the liquid referred to. The second concerns a 

more general problem. There seems to exist, even with advertising, a 

phenomenon which might be called “‘resistance.’’ While on the 
whole the reaction of consumers corresponds to the quantity of 
reasonably varied stimuli, there arises something in the nature 
of a negative response, even if such variation is attempted, 
and no economic or practical reasons prevent its effect. One may, of 
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course, always pretend that the “variation’’ was unsuccessful, 
either too small in order to give enough new accessories, or too 
great, thus interrupting the cumulative effect, but there apparently 
is an optimum, a kind of saturation point not only related to one 
stimulus, but to a group of stimuli. 

Both these reactions are greatly reinforced in political propa- 
ganda; out of microscopic fluctuations they may become visible 
attitudes. The appeal of political propaganda is in the nature of 
acommand; it is, in the last analysis, a hypnotic command, in which 
the person of the hypnotist may remain invisible. By mawy it is 
experienced as pressure. One widespread reaction is docility.2* The 
other reaction is that of indifference. The nature of this indiffer- 
ence, its extent and character, will depend on a great number of 
factors. With those who for a long time have attempted to resist 
the pressure and who are finally paralyzed, it is of the nature 
of apathy. The best observers have described in these terms the 
present attitude of those Germans who were initially opposed to 
the national socialist regime. 

The relationship of the new media of communication to the 
totalitarian practice of control goes, however, much further. When 
discussing the problems of advertising in its relation to political 
propaganda, one of the differences we had to emphasize concerned 
the economic side. Advertising expenditure, we said, is related to 
the market, to the laws of supply and demand. Such limitations 
do exist even for political propaganda in a democracy. They do 
not exist in a totalitarian state and only under the conditions of 
an unrestricted propaganda expenditure the whole impact of the 
problem seems to unfold itself before our eyes. Then only one voice 
is heard. The arsenal of new stimuli is monopolized. It is not only 
directed as propaganda against the adults; it is incorporated into 
the personalities of growing men: Whatever stimuli the young 
totalitarians receive, they are of one kind in thought, in vision, and 
in sound. 

In conclusion, we may say that while we have not answered 
the question how far man can be conditioned by the increase of 


28. We recall that we are dealing with that aspect of suggestibility which is 
related to conditioning, and we may add now that the conditioning through com- 
mand, however this command may be camouflaged, is a most powerful armor in the 
arsenal of education of the small child. 
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symbolic stimuli to which he is exposed, we have understood that 
the control of these media is of a decisive importance. All will 
depend upon those who exercise this control and upon its limita- 
tions. The conditions of total control as existing in totalitarian 
countries are an essential factor of the ‘‘danger’’ of propaganda in 
our time. 


CHAPTER IV 
GERMAN BROADCAST PROPAGANDA 
IN THE PRESENT WAR 


1. The German Broadcasting System. 

The German broadcasting system is the best organized of the 
totalitarian systems of communication. Since the access of National- 
socialism to power in 1933, preparations had been made to devel- 
op all its functions. The home broadcasts were altered according 
to a carefully laid plan, and gradually they have become an instru- 
ment which expresses the intention of those in control not only 
directly but also by implication. It communicates the Nazi ““Welt- 
anschaung.”’ No less prepared than the national was the interna- 
tional service of the German radio. As early as 1933, in his in- 
structions to German agents in the Americas, Dr. Goebbels has 
stressed the fact that the communication of the Reich with Latin- 
American countries would to a large extent be left to short- 
wave broadcasts; at a time when no other network or govern- 
ment had realized to the same extent the potentialities of short- 
wave broadcasting in international politics. 

The plans for the use of this machinery in wartime have been 
carefully laid years ahead. From 1938 on the peacetime schedule 
was gradually enlarged and broadcasts to the non-German nations 
were started. At present Germany broadcasts on standard waves to 
all European countries in their own languages, and on short-wave 
to various parts of the world. Broadcasts to such comparatively 
small minorities as the French-Canadians, or the Arabic tribes in 
Morocco, play their part. Each of these transmissions is controlled 
by separate instructions. Each of these instructions is fitted into the 
framework of a campaign. Each campaign is carefully built up ac- 
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cording to the theory and the routine of German propaganda. 

The problems of this paper seem best to be served if I limit 
myself to a selection of topics. I shall first discuss the application 
of the principle of advertising in German propaganda, then, briefly, 
describe certain methods of “‘canalization of emotions,”’ and, finally, 
give an outline of the proto-type of a campaign. The examples I 
shall give will refer mostly to German broadcasts to her enemies 
in this war. I chose these because they need less comments than ex- 
amples taken from other transmissions would require. The me- 
thods, however, which they illustrate are common to all transmis- 
sions, in the same way as the national socialist technique of civil 
war and of military warfare are directed by one set of strategic 
principles. We shall at each stage of our presentation attempt to 
show where the example fits into the national socialist theory 
of propaganda. This theory has been developed by Hitler 
in his “Mein Kampf” published in 1923. Though new experiences 
and new devices have been added, the main principles are still 
valid, and action is to a large extent still based upon them. 

2. Principles of Advertising in German Broadcast Propaganda. 

During the last year of the first world war, German experts tried 
to obtain a supply of American literature on problems of advertis- 
ing. They had at that time realized that a close relation existed be- 
tween the principles of advertising and those of propaganda. Hitler 
himself is familiar with these problems and much of what he says 
about propaganda refers explicitly to the technique of advertising. 
One of the principles of advertising, which is most consequently 
applied in German propaganda, is that of “‘copywriting:’’ they re- 
fer to the repetition and variation of slogans, the hammering in of 
a formula. 

The German censorship instructions for the Czechoslovak 
press in 1939 say: 

“The word ‘war’ must be used as sparingly as possible, es- 
pecially in headlines: preferably the expression ‘state of war’ is to 
be used. In relation to Poland, it is neither a ‘war’ nor a ‘state of 
war,’ but ‘reprisals for Polish attacks and provocations.’ ”’ 

It is difficult to assess how successful a device of this kind is, 
but it is fair to assume that it succeeds to some extent to create 
a habit. We all have had an opportunity to watch the word 
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“plutocracy’’ gradually being used even by those designated by 
it. The regular reference to the democratic interlude in German 
history as “the system’’ seems to have been no less successful. Cer. 
tain set phrases like ‘‘Jewish-Bolshevist’’ or “‘Anglo-Jewish” en- 
joyed an equally great authority for the time of their use. The 
fact of such success, however, has been forseen by Hitler. He is 
deeply convinced that the power of repetition is paramount and 
that the cumulative effect will tell in the end. 

One example at least should illustrate the use of similar prin- 
ciples in recent German rhetorics; rhetorics being the elder and 
more dignified sister of “‘advertising.’’ Here is a sample of one of the 
German broadcasts in English to the British Isles. These broad- 
casts on standard waves are not audible in this country. The one 
we quote was delivered on September 20, 1940: 

“What was wrong with the blockade of Germany which 
Downing Street started «when war began? Why did it fail? What 
was wrong with the theory that Scandinavia, Belgium and Holland 
could be used in accordance with Duff Cooper’s formula ‘to beat 
Germany’? What was wrong with the Maginot Line, that im- 
penetrable bulwark which could resist any assault? And with the 
French Army, claimed to be the best in Europe? What was wrong 
with the plan to involve the Balkans in war with Germany? What 
was wrong with that quaint, old-fashioned Anglo-Italian friend- 
ship which Churchill so suddenly discovered last August? What was 
wrong with the scheme to use Russia as an instrument of allied vic- 
tory? What was wrong with the hope that the U. S. A. would enter 
war on England’s side, instead of acquiring her colonies one by 
one? What was wrong with the R. A. F. always reported as having 
beaten the German Luftwaffe by three or four to one?” 

It will be easily seen that under the heading “‘what was 
wrong” true and fallacious statements are combined, ending up 
with the two at the time most important items. The one before 
last is devoted to the United States and forms part of the system- 
atic anti-American campaign which is pursued in German broad- 
casts since last summer; “‘the acquisition of British colonies’’ refers 
to the bases-destroyer deal, described by German propagandists 
as the proof of America’s interest in the prolongation of the war 
and the destruction of the British Commonwealth. The last state- 
ment refers to the Royal Air Force which at the time this was 
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broadcast had successfully broken up German mass air raids in day- 
time, which from then on until the time this is being written (Feb. 
1941) have not been resumed. Thus, the climax of repetitions, 
the methods of rhetoric, are applied to an important end; to shake 
the confidence of the British listeners in the sister democracy and 
in the most popular service of the Crown. 

While Hitler has stated that the success of propaganda rests only 
with the number of its applications—‘‘It has to confine itself to little 
and to repeat it eternally’’—one of the adepts of Goebbels has 
more recently defined propaganda as a barrage which must paralyze 
the senses. The ‘‘sense’’ to be paralyzed by the rhetorical question 
in our example is critical judgment. 

3. The Canalization of Emotions. 

“There is an advantage, not to be undervalued, in the existence 
of smaller communities, through which the aggressive instinct can 
find an outlet in enmity outside the group. It is always possible 
to unite considerable numbers of men in love towards one another 
so long as there are still some remaining objects for aggressive mani- 
festation. . . The Jewish people, scattered in all directions as they 
are, have in this way rendered services which deserve recognition 
to the development of culture in the countries in which they have 
settled. . .Neither was it an unaccountable chance that the dream of 
a German world-domination called upon anti-Semitism as a com- 
plementary movement.” 

These lines of Freud’s “Civilization and its Discontents’ were 
written in 1930.2 There is little likelihood that he could have 
had Hitler in mind when he described how Germany’s plan for 
world-domination was connected with an anti-Semitic appeal. 
What he referred to was the ‘‘second” empire, that of the Kaiser. 
What he describes, however, has since become known as one of 
the techniques of domination most elaborately used by Hitler and 
applied by German propagandists with methodical thoroughness 
and regularity. 

Propaganda, we said, is one of the techniques of persuasion. 
The part of the second doctor whom the psycho-therapist uses as 
a lightning conductor in order to safeguard his own position is 


29. They might have been quoted by Emil Lederer in his impressive book on 
“State of the Masses,” New York, 1940. See p. 225. 
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assigned by propaganda to a ‘“‘common enemy.” His first function 
is that of attracting aggression and thus relieving the relation of the 
audience to the propagandist of the danger threatening from 4 
latent aggressive undercurrent. One more function of this com- 
mon enemy will be mentioned later. 


When war broke out, the British became the villain of the 
piece. It was comparatively easy to start this anti-British campaign 
on the German home front. The tradition of the last war when 
“Gott strafe England” swayed the Teutonic living space had never 
completely died out. It was more difficult to inculcate the same 
feeling into the French people; after the defeat, however, slogans 
like “Britain will fight to the last Frenchman’’ were temporarily 
successful. At present this topic seems overaged, and the new slo- 
gan is “America will fight to the last Britain.’’ The new “‘common 
enemy’ has appeared on the scene. 


In order to study the devices of manipulating aggression in 
some detail, it might be advisable to examine how they were and 
are applied in German propaganda to the British Isles. Here the 
task is not to divide two peoples but to disintegrate one. The 
German propagandists attempted to turn class against class, min- 
ority against minority. In order to achieve this end, they divided 
the people into social groups. The proletarians were told that it 
was a war for capital only and that they in their slums would be 
condemned to further starvation; the businessman was told that the 
war would end in financial disaster, that America would be the heir 
to British trade, and the dangers of socialism were described to him. 
The intellectuals were reminded of their responsibility for the 
conditions in Germany after the last war, of all their complaints 
against their own government, of the misgivings existing amongst 
them. In order to spread this propaganda effectively, the German 
broadcasting system used the methods of listener research and each 
theme was broadcast at such times as were most likely to attract 
the proletarian, the middleclass man, or the intellectual audience. 
They were not, however, afraid of obvious contradictions. 


In the spring and summer of last year, the differentiation was 
carried one step further. Germany had more and more transmittors 
at her disposal. She thus started to use a device first introduced in | 
broadcasting by the German social democrats, after Hitler's access 
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to power. The German socialists had initiated broadcasts from 
German soil and called their station ‘““The German Freedom Sta- 
tion.” When persecuted and detected by the Gestapo, they moved 
on and started again. Later, when the chance of escape gradually di- 
minished, the station was moved to a ship in the Baltic, finally to 
Spain, and then to France. They retained as far as possible the 
original wave length and never did they give up the pretence that 
they were in great danger while broadcasting from inside Ger- 
many. The Nazis adopted this idea. Three such stations are broad- 
casting at present in English from the European continent. One, the 
“New British Broadcasting Station,’’ broadcasts to British Fas- 
cists. Another, the ‘““Workers Challenge Station,’’ addresses the 
British workers; the appeal of this station which for a time fol- 
lowed the lines of Scottish Nationalism and was meant for the 
Clyde side, approaches gradually the Communist party line. The 
third station, speaking for the “‘Christian Peace Movement’’ ad- 
dresses the pacifists. Each of these transmissions, which pretend to 
emanate from British source, create for its audience a special enemy 
and have developed a special, closely defined ideology. 

This is not casual. It is a regular feature. The ideological appeal 
is never lacking in present-day German propaganda. Propaganda, 
according to Hitler, is ‘‘the propagation of a doctrine” which it 
“tries to force. . .upon an entire people.’’ We may thus try to sum- 
marize Hitler’s description as follows: while in propaganda sim- 
plification is essential and repetition will pay—do not forget men 
like ideals. The National Socialist practice as developed after 
the publication of ‘‘Mein Kampf’ has elaborated these prescriptions: 
men’s emotions, most of all his aggressive impulses, are to be 
canalized. By manipulating the aggression of his audience the 
propagandist strengthens his own position and safeguards what in 
a parallel might be called the ‘‘transference situation.’’ Man is, 
however, not likely to indulge in aggression without moral justi- 
fication. Aggression for the sake of an ideology will be more widely 
accepted. And thus man is created whenever possible to fight a 
concrete foe who embodies evil but to fight him in the name of 
ideals. 

4. The Typical Propaganda Campaign. 

The conception of a campaign is taken from strategy. It im- 
plies planned progress of action. In connection with advertising 
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or propaganda it refers to psychological planning. Propaganda 
campaigns in present-day Germany are correlated to both, to mill. 
tary and psychological action. They are that part of military strat- 
egy which deals with the mind. This connotation, however, has 
not only arisen in wartime. Hitler’s propaganda was at all times a 
kind of military action. The plan of action with which we 
will deal here is that of an ideal type of German propaganda, it 
is neither limited to broadcasting nor to wartime conditions. 
The phenomena, however, which we shall mention are part 
of warfare; we shall refer to a German broadcast-campaign, con- 
ducted against an enemy country. Two such campaigns have been 
carried out in full, one in France, where it was timed with the vic- 
tory on the battlefield, and one in England, where the timing did 
not succeed. A number of campaigns have been carried out partly, 
for instance, in broadcasts to Sweden or to Hungary; others have 
been carried out fully but were abbreviated so that not all the 
phases we describe were fully present. Some of the phases were 
either extended over a very long or condensed into a very short pe- 


riod of time. This applies, for instance, to the campaign in German 
broadcast to Holland and Norway. 

Each campaign starts with a period of making friends. The mu- 
tual understanding between the speaker and his audience is estab- 
lished. This may take the shape of ‘“‘there is nothing to prevent us 
from getting together,”’ or ‘‘we are friends, this war is a misunder- 


standing,”’ or it may be presented in some other way. The most 
convenient introduction exists with the freedom stations. Here the 
“TI am one of you” appeal naturally prevails. What we have said 
about the initial phases of persuasion applies in every detail to this 
phase of the campaign. The understanding of the speaker is related 
to the situation of his audience ‘‘as it really is.’’ He knows about 
their worries, he shares their difficulties. All suggestions he makes 
correspond to a tendency existing within the audience. Dissatis- 
faction and complaints are cleverly used, but the voice from out- 
side repeats what the voice inside the people may be saying. The 
aim is at this point to represent as far as possible the projection 
of what people inside the enemy country may be thinking, and 
through a few additional elements the speaker offers his support 
and his protection. The next phase is of a different kind. A few 
trends from the first phase are developed. They are mainly related 
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to the difference existing between the audience and the speaker. 
The aim is to stress Germany’s superiority. This is achieved in var- 
jous ways. The most effective way throughout the early months 
of this war was that whenever possible the German propagandists 
stressed the fact that unemployment continued to persist both in 
France and Britain, while there was no unemployment in Ger- 
many. Thus, he drew the picture of a superior system of organiza- 
tion. He furthermore developed the theme of the German military 
superiority. The successes in the battlefield were, even previous to 
the blitzkrieg, fully described, and gradually the superiority was 
increased so much that the initial situation of mutual understanding 
was transformed into one of the strong speaking to the weak, the 
powerful speaking to the helpless. One of the main features of 
this second phase, however, was an attempt to establish a magic 
impression. Not only superior power, but even more, superior 
knowledge, a kind of omni-science, was stressed. The “we know all” 
situation was carefully developed. I cannot for obvious reasons 
relate in detail what methods were used in order to create, es- 
pecially in Britain, the impression that all what happened in 
England was known to the speaker on the German radio. It may 
suffice to say that spies and agents were used in order to give that 
impression. But I should like to mention one device which was 
constantly applied. The local press of the allied countries, especially 
the British press, reported local events throughout the war unim- 
peded by censorship. Any such event which was related to conditions 
of wartime was likely to be requoted by the German radio, some 
times without reference to the source.*® And, thus, the average 
British listeners to the German broadcasts were, according to the 
German theory, to be impressed by the magic superiority of Ger- 
man information. They aim at an infantile situation. The listener 
is confronted with a parental figure. 

And, now, the third phase. It is dominated by terror and fear. 
Much has been said about it and the strategy of terror has been 
described in detail. The voices of the German announcers which 
addressed the Dutch people on the third day of the battle for Hol- 
land repeated to them the appeal for surrender. A few days later 


30. British papers arrive in Dublin a few hours after their publication, The 
staff of the German diplomatic representatives in Dublin is very large indeed. This 
staff reads the British press; the results are transmitted to Germany, and that same day 
German broadcasts are in a position to use such information. 
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the same technique was applied to France, and again, a few weeks 
later, in June, the same technique was used in broadcasts to Britain. 
With extreme vividness it was described how now, after the defeat 
of France, the German legions would march across the channel and 
how the rattling tanks would climb ashore the beaches of Norfolk 
and the cliffs of Kent. Here is an example which is taken from 
broadcasts from the “‘Freedom Station’’ of the British Fascists 
and it might be said that the Germans expected the slogans they 
used themselves to be repeated by their adherents inside Britain. 
The outstanding feature is that the German onsiaught is inevit- 
able, that it will be irresistible. The broadcasts were transmitted 
on four subsequent days, from June 25 to June 29, 1940: 

“Any day now, any moment, indeed, the invasion of our 
country may begin with all its horror, bloodshed and destruc- 
tion. . .Try to get connections in any poor district within reach 
of your home.” (June 25, 1940) 

“The pompous, cruel, autocratic dictator (Churchill) has col- 
lapsed into a doddering, senile, nervous wreck. . .When the people 
of the north flee to the south, when the people of the east coast 
swarm in their millions to the west, then it will be too late. You 
might save England on the streets tonight, but you will not save 
her in the mountains of North Wales when the blow has fallen.” 
(June 26, 1940) 

“When the invasion of Britain comes is only a matter of 
hours. . .The terror may begin at any moment. . .There is still 
a chance that we may force a peace before the worst has come.” 
(June 28, 1940) 

“We tell you as a matter of certainty that unless peace is made 
without any delay whatsoever, German forces will land in this 
country and conquer it.”” (June 29, 1940) 

I need not say more. If we look at the typical campaign 
here described, we may summarize it briefly. It starts on the level 
of persuasion and it finishes up by subjugating the listener by 
threats. He is supposed to be terrorized by fear. The way has been 
from persuasion to hypnotism, from mutual understanding to the 
victory of the spell. The reaction to be evoked is panic or an orgy 
of masochism. While the audience is thus driven into complete 
passivity and dependence it is at the same time told how to di- 
rect its aggression against a third party. This aggression is sanc- 
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tioned by an ideology and ordered by a propagandist in whom by 
now it is expected to trust. Under these conditions the passive 
surrender should be easier to accept. 

It is for obvious reasons difficult to establish how successful 
German broadcast propaganda to the enemy was and is. We 
have no means of isolating its effect. We do not know to what ex- 
tent France was conquered by propaganda before the battle, 
especially if we isolate propaganda from the work of agents and 
sympathizers within the country. It is my impression that on the 
whole we are at present rather inclined to overvalue the share 
of propaganda in itself. Much depends on the real situation of 
the audience. French disintegration offered a fertile soil. One 
partial success of German broadcast propaganda can apparently 
be established. It concerns the anti-British slogans in defeated 
France. They were effective for some time. A scapegoat made 
the surrender more bearable. 

Some other similar dynamic correlations can be inferred from 
experiences in Britain. The success of enemy propaganda is, as 
we said, directly correlated to the morale of the audience. German 
broadcasts had a limited success in the months when growing 
dissatisfaction with Mr. Chamberlain’s government swayed the 
country. It was more successful with the under-privileged than 
with others. It was more effective with those who could not dis- 
charge apprehension and aggression in action.*! The fishing com- 
munities, where the men were out mine-sweeping, were never 
affected, nor were the services, where listening to Lord Haw Haw 
was at times encouraged. Propaganda was more successful with 
those who tried not to “hate” than with those who did not 
fear their own aggression. 

Morale is a state of equilibrium. The British scene changed 
last May. The danger was rising, action was required, a new 
leader arose. The “‘clever’’ Churchill became ‘‘our Winston.’’ The 
labor leaders admiringly shared power with him. This in itself 
facilitated identification and produced a visible relief. The elite 
of those who had returned from Dunkerque, and of those of 


- 31. See H. Speier “Morale and Propaganda” (in H. Speier and A. Kachler, 
War In Our Time,” 1939, published before the outbreak of the war). Speier cor- 
—_ forecasts that in a war propaganda will be most effective in the period of 
stalemate. 
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whom it is said that ‘‘never did so few so much for so many,” 
created an atmosphere in which the mutual identification of groups 
and individuals was smoothly achieved. The chink in the armor 
was closed for the time being. The revival of Britain had 
“happened,” it was not planned. It was the emergency reaction 
of a democratic organization. As such, it was not foreseen in Hitler's 
plan. 


This is no time for forecasts as to the future. One, however, 
may be ventured here: Should Hitler conquer Britain, it will 
have to be a conquest of the bodies, not of the minds. 


CHAPTER V 


NATIONAL SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


In this brief section, we shall mainly summarize. One formula 
suggests itself in order to define the difference of function between 
propaganda under the conditions of totalitarianism, here represented 
by the Nazi system—and under democratic conditions. Propa- 
ganda in both cases is technique of persuasion. Under totalitarian 
conditions, it covers the range from persuasion to hypnotism: 
under democratic conditions the range from persuasion to education. 
The one aims at domination of the individual; the other aims 
at the rule of reason within the individual. It is clear, however, 
that such a definition does not in fact cover the whole ground. It 
simplifies the problem by a convenient antithesis. We shall, there- 
fore, revise this formula and attempt a more concrete approach. 


Hitler’s theory of propaganda is in fact inspired by the idea 
of a hypnotic spell, which the propagandist representing the 
ruler may exercise. He is no more bound by any tradition which 
determines, for instance, Lenin’s conception of the problem, who 
distinguishes between the propagandist and the agitator. The 
propagandist, according to Lenin, spreads the truth, the agitator 
inspires the people to action.** For Hitler, the relation to truth 
is of no consequence. His scale of value is that of efficiency. His 
conception is more closely related to agitation in Lenin’s sense 


32. See Lenin’s “Agitation und Propaganda,” Berlin, 1929. 
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than to propaganda, in Lenin’s sense. He conceives man as a member 
of the crowd. His conception is based on the theory of Le Bon. 

It is worthwhile to reread at certain intervals Hitler’s ‘‘Mein 
Kampf.”” There are still people who seem to believe that in Hitler 
the character traits of the fanatic are paramount; and who stress 
pathological features in his thought.** My own impression is 
that he plays the fanatic in some of his actions, and that he mainly 
uses irrational ways of behavior in order to impress others. He 
acts and thinks on a rational basis. The outstanding character 
of his thought is the lack of inhibition. Here is a man who has 
seen the world anew. That new viewpoint is the complete subordi- 
nation of all actions and their valuations to the end of dominating 
the world and planning for German supremacy. This I believe 
to be the background of his ethical attitude. It is one of complete 
cynicism insofar as the sphere of values themselves is concerned. 
His attitude is that of the technician. Propaganda is part of his tech- 
nique of domination.*4 

After the last war the propaganda myth grew in Germany. 
That is how I call the belief that Germany had lost the war as the 
“brave conquered by the clever,”’ falling a victim to allied and social- 
ist propaganda. This belief was sponsored by the German generals; 
out of part truth it was manufactured into a myth, in order to 
salvage the prestige of the army for the sake of future rearma- 
ment. Hitler adopted that myth, but he always considered 
propaganda an additional arm of the service. It is useful to pre- 
pare, to supplement, or to facilitate action; it is never more than an 
element in action. Propaganda is not meant to work isolated. It 


33. Prof. William Brown (Oxford) and other British psychologists who for 
years persistently stressed the point that Hitler was “paranoid” and that his aggression 
was the result of frustration have indulged in an illusion. We need not stress how 
dangerous this kind of applied psychology is. We may, however, say that such anplica- 
tions are based on erroneous scientific assumptions. Prof. Brown’s is a bad. psychology. 
I do not, however, overlook the importance of paranoid elements in Hitler’s attitude. 
They may well prove to be connected with that “suggestive” appeal of his personality, 
emphasized by so many observers. The relation of the paranoid personality to 
his audience is one in which the suggestibility of the audience is in fact enhanced. 
I feel, however, that the hysteric elements in Hitler's makeup are underrated. After 
all, he once suffered from hysteric blindness. There is a connection, today under-rated, 
between the hysteric and the histrionic—Two words of warning should here be 
added. Clinical terms are almost meaningless outside of clinical contexts, and the 
psychology of the “genius” i. e., of individuals with extraordinary abilities, has 
hardly started to engage our attention. 

34. See H. L. Childs, “Propaganda and Dictatorship,” Princeton, 1936. 
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needs the background of power; behind the propagandist stand the 
storm troopers, the Stuka bombers, and the tanks. The response to 
propaganda must not be approval or enthusiasm. Paralysis suffices, 
The ultimate aim is to make men more and more manageable. The 
conditions of hypnotism are the ideal ones. We know the destiny 
of those who are constantly subject to hypnotism: It is that of the 
habitual medium which needs less and less stimuli in order to get in- 
to the hypnotic state. Such people may finally become auto-sug- 
gestible, and may react to what is a very slight impulse from out- 
side. German present-day propaganda has a purpose of this kind. 
It is realized when man as the individual does not play an effective 
part, when the ego control of the individual is reduced to the mini- 
mum and outside forces retain a maximum of influence. This, 
in fact, is similar to the condition of tribalism; the part played 
by the drum in the tribe may be considered to some extent the ideal 
fulfillment of totalitarian propaganda in Hitler’s sense. A circle 
is closed. At the highest point of development the media of com- 
munication are made to serve a social ideal which resembles to 
some extent that of primitive communities. 

If this presentation of the essential character of German propa- 
ganda should prove to be correct, we may reformulate its task. 
Hitler must make man into what he believes he is, into the member 
of the crowd. National socialist propaganda, therefore, ultimately 
aims at driving men into the crowd.* Practice confirms this theory. 
German leaders broadcast hardly ever directly to an audience, 
what we hear is the broadcast of a mass meeting. The isolated 
listener is made to share the emotions of the many who react to the 
spell of the mass situation. 

In a democracy the very word propaganda has a bad sound 
and yet it exists.°*° John Dewey has described its dangers in a 
paper published in 1918 at a time when the world was swayed 
by propaganda.** This is what he wrote: 


35. See Lederer, loc. at 

36. In an inspiring (unpublished) paper, L. S$. Kubie has stressed the reason why 
“propaganda must stay.” 

37. “Propaganda in Character and Events,” 1929, Vol. 2, p. 517, first published 
under the title “The New Paternalism,” in The New Republic, Dec. 21, 1918. A later 
and more general version of these ideas (1927) is given under the title, “Communication 
and Communal Living,” in Dewey-Ratner “Intelligence of the Modern World, John 
Dewey's Philosophy,” The Modern Library, 1939, p. 385. 
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“The world has come to a curious juncture of events. The 
development of political democracy had made necessary the sem- 
blance at least of consultation of public opinion. The beliefs of the 
masses cannot be openly ignored. The immense size of a democracy 
like our own would make the development of community of senti- 
ment and persuasion impossible unless there were definite and 
centralized agencies for communication and propagation of facts 
and ideas. Consequently, just at the time when shaping public 
opinion has become an essential industry, there also exist the in- 
strumentalities for news gathering and distributing on a large 
scale. Not only so, but business conditions almost automatically 
force these agencies into highly concentrated forms easily manage- 
able from the center. The small operator in news and “‘facts’’ can 
hardly exist. Comprehensive undertakings with large capital are 
required. Capital in one form is naturally friendly to capital in other 
forms. Aside from conscious and unconscious affiliations and com- 
binations, there is the always influential fact that reflecting the 
views of the powers that be gives access to important sources of 
information, while the lack of subserviency shuts off such access. 
And in this background unremittingly works the fact that demo- 
cracies are controlled through their opinions, that opinions are 
formed by the material upon which they feed, and that propaganda 
disguised as the distribution of news is the cheapest and most effective 
way of developing the required tone of public sentiment.” 

Dewey has developed these thoughts in later years and the 
antinomous situation to which he refers has revealed itself with 
increasing clarity. While we thus may be inclined to doubt whether 
any freedom of opinion-formation is possible, such criticism of 
democracy appears in a new light when confronted with the re- 
alities of totalitarianism. One paramount character distinguishes 
totalitarianism from democracy; the monopoly of propaganda. So 
long as not one voice only is heard, the “‘danger’’ is at least partly 
banned.** The influence of persuasion in a competitive position 
is bound to be transitory,® persuasion is less likely to develop 
into hypnotism. 


sac 38. See Albert L. Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government, New York, 

39. Experience teaches us that no quantitative balance need exist. If one party 
controls a much larger part of the system of communication than the other, this may 
not be of decisive importance. 
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The monopoly of propaganda in a democracy is an emergency 
measure; it is suspended democracy. The faculty of taking emer. 
gency measures of this kind is a sign of freedom. We may com. 
pare this with the suspension of ego control in the individual, 
Many of our greatest emotional experiences, those of love and 
deepest delight depend on the ability of our ego to withdraw its 
control pro-tempore.*® Even when in an emergency situation the 
propaganda monopoly has been established, democratic propaganda 
itself is not identical with totalitarian propaganda. It serves a 
limited purpose; it is meant to facilitate the solution of certain 
problems that are related to the emergency situation; to remain 
within the framework of our problem: it is on the level of persua- 
sion as a therapy. This is, however, not the only difference. We 
have gradually come to the understanding that all techniques of 
persuasion use to some extent the same devices.*! These devices, 
however, are not used in the same way.* Propaganda in this war 
has a lesson to teach. If one compares German and British propa- 
ganda to both the home fronts, one finds many significant differ- 
ences. They create the impression that one is faced with two totally 
different levels of action.* 

I shall emphasize only one aspect: The manipulation of the 
listener's emotions through “‘hate campaigns” plays an infinitely 
greater part in Germany. The British have for many a month at- 
tempted to wage a ‘‘war without hate.’’** Even in their gravest hour, 
there is no atmosphere like that of ‘“We sail against England,”’ which 
is in this war the ritual chant of Nazi propaganda. No hate cam- 
paign was necessary because there was less aggression to be de- 


40. See Hartman, International Journal of Psycho-analysis, Vol. 20, 1939, p. 315. 

41. See the classical discussion of H. D. Lasswell in his book on “Propaganda 
Technique in the World War,” 1927. 

42. “Under democratic conditions the arts of persuasion are of vital importance 
in public policy. Under dictatorship the factor of persuasiveness is always subordinated to 
the gun behind the door and the spy in the shadow. Democracies are bound by their 
constitutions to abide by the outcome of free public discussions and it is in free dis- 
cussion that the arts of persuasion flourish.” (Lasswell, Psychiatry, Vol. II, 1939, p. 281.) 

43. It has become a routine to compare British broadcasts to Germany with 
German broadcasts to Britain. They are similar to a regrettable extent. British broad- 
casts to non-belligerent countries differ to a higher degree. 

44. The horror on the faces of many of my young collaborators in Britain 
when last winter Mr. Churchill used in one of his speeches for the first time in this 
war the words “The Huns,” will be to me always a cherished memory of human 
civilization. 
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flected. It may be recalled here that hate directed towards the external 
enemy made, according to our thesis, submission to the dom- 
jnation at home more acceptable. In Britain the submission is still 
largely voluntary. It is the submission of free men to an authority 
which in a high degree is identical with that of their own con- 
science; it is the submission of free men who do ‘‘what is reason- 
ably good for them.’’ Conditions of this kind depend to a large 
extent on the continued functioning of the democratic machinery 
which acts as a safety valve. “‘Morale’’ in a democracy is a state of 
equilibrium which is exposed to disturbances of various kinds. So 
long, however, as the free interplay of tendencies exists, so long 
as propaganda, even monopolized propaganda, is one element in 
this interplay, the principles of democracy are safeguarded while 
one or more of its functions may be temporarily interrupted. The 
detailed study of communications in a democracy at war may well 
reveal how these principles work in practice and how they are inter- 
related with social institutions. I should like to comment on one 
aspect only. If British leaders broadcast to the British people, 
they usually broadcast from the studio. They talk as individuals 
to individuals. The level of responsibility and not of power 
constitutes the difference between the speaker and his audience. While 
I do not intend to overvalue this detail, it seems to illustrate 
a point of some importance. The democratic speaker does not intend 
to lure his listener into the mass. He, too, wants isolated men to 
join a larger social unit for common experience and common action. 
This is, however, not the crowd, it is the association. While in 
the crowd “‘regression’’ takes place, the association is an organized 
group in which the individual does not abdicate. He maintains his 
ego control and does not become more accessible to that con- 
tagious suggestibility which is the essential character of massed 
men.* 

There is one last point I wish briefly to make. We have not yet 
in psychoanalysis, and in fact we have nowhere in psychology, a 
theory of expression. We all know, however, that there is such 


45. I use the term “association” in the same sense coined by Robert Waelder in 
“Psychological Aspects of War and Peace,” Geneva Studies, Vo!. 10, Number 2, see 
also, Emil Lederer, loc. cit. and R. M. Mac Iver, Society, its Structure and Changes, 
New York, 1933. 
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a thing as unity of expression and action. Actions are colored 
by intention. We can distinguish what a person means by how 
it is said. Applied to propaganda, this implies that much will de. 
pend on the nature of the ideology which directs it. The existence 
of certain ideals will to a large extent determinate the modes of 
expression. 


In war or peace, a democracy will in the future need to an in- 
creasing extent the control of the media of communication in 
the same way as the control of food production, armament manv- 
facturing, and of many economic ventures; this has become an ac- 
cepted principle.*® In the framework of that “planning for free- 
dom”’ propaganda may to some extent approach education. It may 
aim at reducing gradually the element of “‘spell’’ in persuasion in 
order to give more and more scope to “‘ego activity” i. e. to free re- 
action. 


Society defines the ultimate aims of education with the young 
individual. In every ideology, however, certain aims of education, 
the technical ones, persist. With every ideology it is important 
that education should achieve the integration of the personality 
of the adolescent. If the framework of the ideology is to be freedom 
of the individual within the organized group, then education will 
attempt to establish conditions in which the individual should be 
capable of judging for himself as far as possible. Then communica- 
tion will be in a position to “‘fulfill its historic function’”’. . . . and 
to “‘embrace all issues about which information is needed or 
appropriate to enable the members of the society to cope with the 
exigencies of their period.’’* 


If the ideology will require submission of the individual 
under command in a mass state ruled by technicians, then the 
privileges of education will be limited to a few and the many will 
be taught docility. Totalitarian propaganda will then become an 
institution. New School for Social Research, New York City 


46. The connection between technical development and control has been stressed 
by K. Mannheim, loc. cit. 

47. The Supreme Court of the United States has lately so ruled. See James 
Lawrence Fly, Regulation of radio broadcasting in the public interest, The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, (New Horizons in Radio) 
1941, (Vol. 213) page 102. 
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PSYCHIC PROBLEMS OF THE BLIND 
by DOROTHY BURLINGHAM (London) 


Analytic observation of the psychic development of the blind 
seems of interest and worthy of study, opening up certain problems 
of theoretical interest. We are aware that in instinctual life sight 
plays an important role. It has its place in sexual life as a component 
instinct, as exhibitionism, and as scoptophilia. As regards the 
mechanism of identification, it is usually the impressions observed 
which become the objects of identification. In ego-development, 
reality-testing is one of the most important functions of the 
ego, and this goes on mostly on the basis of sight. 

Therefore when sight is lacking, certain elements which have 
a part in the development of the normal child must be lacking 
too. It is worth our while to follow the consequences of this lack 
of sight, on the one hand in sexual development and on the other 
in character formation. It is generally said of the blind that they are 
very cheerful, most friendly and show little aggression, but 
that they are very prone to lie. The deaf on the contrary are known 
to be disagreeable, unfriendly and to tend to paranoid ideas. Ana- 
lytical investigation of character formation should make it possible 
to tell whether these general statements are correct or not. 

The opinion generally held about the blind in literature and 
by laymen is that although the blind have one sense less than the 
normal person they compensate for this lack by having their other 


1. This study would not have been possible but for the interest, help and 
cooperation of Siegfried Altmann, Director of ‘Israclitisches Blinden Institut’ Hohe 
Warte, Vienna. Dir. Altmann not only gave me valuable material acquired in the 
course of years from his experience and knowledge of the problems of the blind, 
but as well allowed me access to the Institute, enabling me to make direct observations 
of his pupils. 

I also wish to thank Dr. Gabriel Farrell for granting me permission to visit 
Perkins Institution. The attitude of the teaching staff towards the Institute, the 
teachers’ untiring efforts, cooperation and enthusiasm for their work, create an in- 
spiring atmosphere there, one which gives assurance that improvement of methods 
in the education of the blind and progress in all branches of this work are feasible. 
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senses of touching, hearing and smelling more highly developed, 
It would therefore only be natural to take for granted that ip 
the education of the blind every effort has been made to stimu- 
late these other senses. But as a matter of fact, up to now, little has 
been done in this direction. Stress has rather been put on encouraging 
the child to compete with the seeing child as far as is possible, 
Exceptions have of course been made; reading is taught by means 
of Braille, writing has special slates, and mathematics certain 
counters. This was necessary, for otherwise the blind would 
not have been able to read or write at all, but other teaching is not 
adapted to the blind, and rather the blind have to adapt them- 
selves to normal education as far as is possible. 

In order to introduce the problem which I wish to bring be- 
fore you in this paper, it seems to me necessary first to give you 
a picture of a blind child’s world. That is, the differences from 
normal in the behavior of the outer world towards the blind 
child, the differences in the blind child’s contact with people, 
in his conception of everything that makes up his world, and in 
the formation of his language. The blind child’s unconscious life 
can only be understood when we are familiar with his conscious 
one. I am aware that this part of my observations may not seem 
of much analytical interest, but it is a necessary preparation for 
the analytical observations which will follow and are connected 
with these. 

The conscious psychical life of the blind child is built up 
mostly on misconceptions and misinterpretations of what he has 
experienced. I can best explain what I mean by giving you ex- 
amples. I observed a group of children in an institution in Vienna’ 
for some time: These children surprised me by talking of the city, 
the streets, the city life in the same way as seeing children. I knew 
it was impossible for children who could not see a city and what 
was going on in it, to be able to know it in the same way as a see- 
ing child. It was clear that these descriptions were not based on 
their own observations. I began to listen to the children as they 
talked to each other, and here again I met the surprising fact that 
they were talking, not of a life of their own, but of what it would 
seem impossible for them to know about. They talked of the color 


2. Israelitisches Blinden Institut, Hohe Warte. 
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of their clothes; after a day in the country, of the beauty of the 
mountains. They did not talk of the texture of the material of 
which their clothes were made, nor of the sensation of the air and 
sun on their skins when they were out. 


One day I took some of these children for a drive in the car. 
They asked continual questions. Where are we going? What are 
we passing on the road? Were there any trees? What color was 
the sky? Were there any animals in the fields?’ The more I told 
them the more they seemed to enjoy themselves. After a while 
I let them get out of the car and we walked a short way on the 
edge of a wood. The children were naturally awkward, they tripped 
and fell in this unfamiliar region and I could not see that they 
were enjoying this part of the excursion. I encouraged them to 
feel the flowers, the trunks of the trees and the ground, but here 
again what they enjoyed was what I told them of these things 
and not what they were experiencing. For many days I heard the 
children talking of this outing, for it had made a great impression 
on them. They told of what they had seen, the animals, the woods, 
the fields, the sky; that is, they repeated everything that I had told 
them on the way. What they themselves had experienced was 
entirely left out of the picture. I could only come to the conclusion 
that the descriptions which were given them were evidently more 
important for them than what they had themselves experienced. 


At another time a group of these children went to the Zoo, 
and one of the children told me how much he had enjoyed it. 
I asked him what he had liked best. ‘““The monkeys,’ was his 
prompt reply. “‘One monkey chased another one and bit it until it 
bled.’’ I asked him how he had known this since he could not have 
seen them. ‘‘Someone told me,’’ he informed me. I then asked him if 
he had not heard anything while he was there. “‘Oh yes, a camel 
and a duck.’’ He said that he had not heard an elephant, but at the 
same time he described how the elephant had blown the sugar 
about which he could not find. This was most probably an im- 
pression which he had experienced, a noise that he had heard 
as the elephant blew the dust about with his trunk as he looked 
for the sugar. The child must have asked for an explanation of 
which had raised a desire for an explanation in his mind was not 
this noise. But this experience which had interested him and 
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the one he told about, he had preferred to tell about the monkeys, 
which was for him an imaginary scene. The monkey scene cop. 
tained a dramatic element, it must have attracted and excited the 
other seeing children who were standing by and watching. The 
blind child must have heard exclamations, laughter and felt the 
emotions which the children were expressing in some way. This 
must have set up in him wishes and longings for this sense which 
made all these reactions possible, and which he was forced to realize 
that he lacked. The emotion he felt in the others was also con- 
tagious, he answered to it and felt it too. He behaved just as a 
person does, who hears a joke and laughs with the others, although 
he does not understand it. 

The more I watched these children the more I realized that 
they were living a double psychic life. They had a life of their 
own, even at times a very enjoyable one. They were in a group 
where all the children had the same inability to varying degrees. 
They had books especially printed for them and the life of the 
Institute was made for them. They enjoyed competition and success 
as all children do. They had companionship and made friendships, 
and above all they enjoyed the security given them by the In- 
stitute which represented school and home for them. But in spite 
of all this they realized at a very early age that the world around 
them was a seeing one, and that they were just the exceptions 
and unfortunate ones. And it seemed clear that from that moment 
these blind children put all their attention on the seeing world. 
They tried to imitate those who saw in every possible way, s0 
as to belong to this world as far as they were able. I don’t think 
that they ever forgot that they were different, but their one aim 
in life was to cover up this fact of their blindness. We find a 
similar desire in all children in their wish to be grown up; they 
also try to imitate what is impossible for them to attain at the 
present moment. For these blind children the wish to see seems 
to take the place of the wish to be grown up, or rather to con- 
stitute another wish of the same kind and intensity. 

When blind children come in contact with the outer world 
they are continually awkward, and are made aware of their limi- 
tations by those who are more capable. They can not always use 
the same protective measures as the seeing children, for they are 
often not aware of the mistakes that they have made, and as 
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they grow older they have to find other means of coping with 
these difficulties. For instance a blind child will let something drop 
and he will grope about and often not be able to find it. After 
several such experiences he will simply let the object lie, not want- 
ing to hunt for it. If there is someone about who sees, that person 
generally instinctively picks up a fallen object. The blind child 
learns through such experiences that he will appear less awk- 
ward if he makes no attempt to pick up something which has 
fallen down, or that it is easier and less embarrassing for him to 
ask a seeing person to pick it up for him rather than to show his in- 
ability. In this way the blind child learns to be more awkward 
than he really is. He makes believe that he is helpless when he really 
is not. 

The reaction of seeing people to the blind is one which the 
blind meet at a very early age, and makes them very much aware 
of their blindness and of being different from those who can see. 
Almost everyone outside their little narrow world, except those 
who are in daily contact with them, meets them with shyness 
and embarrassment, sometimes even with dislike and repulsion. 
These sensitive blind children are from their earliest childhood 
made continually aware of this feeling in their contact with the 
seeing world. And as the children get older they will become more 
and more aware of the unnaturalness and awkwardness of those 
who see when they come in contact with them. They will realize 
that they are avoided, that they are pitied because of their blind- 
ness, that people who see are revolted by it and are afraid of them. 
We know that this fear, dread of a defect in oneself, exists not only 
in regard to the blind but towards all cripples. 

The difficulties of a blind child in comparison with a seeing 
child are especially marked when the blind child finds himself in 
new surroundings or comes across a new object. It naturally takes 
him longer to get acquainted with his surroundings, he has to feel 
the furniture or other objects, to walk the distances from one 
place to the other, before he can have an idea of dimensions. Objects 
also have to be felt and handled and comparisons made before 
they are recognized or understood, and the more complicated 
the object the longer it takes. Large objects are often never known 
clearly as a whole, as for instance buildings, trees or large animals, 
for without help of sight only a part can be known and this 
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often only vaguely. The blind must be aware very soon that those 
who see have very different powers. They realize that those who see 
are oriented at a glance, they know this by the immediate remarks 
that the seeing make about new surroundings and new objects with- 
out any need of investigation, by the ease in which an object js 
used for its rightful purpose without the slightest hesitation, by the 
Way a seeing person can go about and be at home in new surround- 
ings without any marks of awkwardness or clumsiness. Experi- 
ences of this kind make an indelible impression on the blind child’s 
mind and convince him of the omnipotence of the seeing. 

There are certain consequences from the fact that a blind child 
has to live in a world made up of seeing people. The blind are 
thus forced to live a double life, and doing this they use a tre- 
mendous amount of energy. Their own life would seem natural 
and the only one for them if they did not have to come continually 
into contact with a very different one, a life for the seeing. They 
are gradually forced to become aware of the seeing person’s world 
as they notice that other people behave differently from them, 
can do things which they are unable to do, speak and exclaim 
over things of which they are oblivious, criticize and laugh at them 
when they attempt to imitate what they do, and above all appear 
to avoid and dislike them for something of which they are un- 
aware. It is only natural that they are curious, envious and de- 
sirous for this sense which they lack, but which appears to open 
up a marvelous world, full of qualities and sensations that they 
cannot even imagine. They try to adapt to this world as far as 
is possible, and make every effort to imitate the objects of their 
envy, at least outwardly. It is therefore not strange that with 
this drive to attain the impossible they neglect their own world 
made up from their own impressions and prefer a world of make- 
believe and unreality, a language that is false and without mean- 
ing, and behave as if they recognized and understood many things 
that must forever remain a mystery for them. 

I have chosen certain parts from the analysis of two blind 
children to illustrate specific points in the development of this 
double psychic life of the blind. 

Jacob was sent to me for analysis because the director of the 
Institute was worried by his neurotic behavior. He was inhibited 
in his school work and had difficulty in keeping up to the other 
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children, although he often made very intelligent remarks which 
showed his marked powers of observation. He was also often 
very depressed. Jacob was 8 years old when he came to me. He had 
been completely blind from the first month of his life. He 
was very sensitive, minded being laughed at and criticized, and 
withdrew from many of the school activities because he felt he 
could not do them as well as the other children. He understood 
very quickly that analysis could help him and before a resistance 
set in he was eager to come to his hours and was ready to tell 
about himself. His analysis proceeded in just the same way as 
would the analysis of any other child, who possessed all his 
senses. I do not however go into this analysis as a whole, but 
rather choose certain material which is concerned with the special 
problems of this study. 


What I want to bring out in this analysis are the various 
kinds of conceptions that this child shows and which are common to 
the blind. There are three kinds of conceptions which I group 
according to their correctness; correct ones, faulty ones and fan- 
tastical ones which are a combination of both. Also I want to 
bring out how his fantasy life then develops on the basis of 
these conceptions. 

First I will take examples from conceptions which are 
correct. 


Jacob tries to describe snow to me. “It is hard, I know it 
when I walk, I can kick it, of course I have felt it. I have felt 
it on the window sill. When it snows into your face it feels like 
rain, only warmer.’ This is a description made up from what he 
has experienced himself. 


One of the children had received a paint box as a present and 
Jacob wanted to describe it to me and how to use it. ““The paint 
box contains cakes, to paint you must put water on a pencil and 
then write with it.’’ This description is also a correct one taken 
from his own observations. 


Jacob had had a visitor. He first told me that she was beauti- 
fully dressed and then that she had brought him a present, a 
train, and then added, ‘“The engine had no string. I know it be- 
cause I felt that there was none. There were hooks to hold the 
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cars together, they were stronger than those you have on your train 
and the cars did not break apart.’’ He told me that the traip 
had made a noise, and banged two of the cars together to illustrat, 
what he meant. He then described how he had led his visitor into 
the gym so that they could be alone. “I took her by the hand and 
led her. She took the train out of something, I did not know 
out of what, she put the train on the table. I know that becaug 
the train rattled as she put it down.” In this description is found 
a mixture of what is correct and what is pretence. The first remark 
that his visitor was beautifully dressed is incorrect; he could not 
know how she was dressed, but the rest of the description js 
quite according to his own observations. 

On the other hand his observations are not sufficient to give 
him a correct picture of what is going on. For instance when 
Jacob was running his car on the floor it would hit something 
and fall over, and then the spring would race as it unwound with 
a buzzing sound. For Jacob this was a wonderful experience, he 
would beam all over and would clap his hands; he misunder- 
stood the sound and thought that the car was speeding across the 
floor. He would call to me, “‘Look how fast it is running.” Jacob 
behaves here just as a seeing child would behave, who builds up 
a wish-fulfilment fantasy based on a single sensory impression. 
The noise was enough to awake the wished-for fantasy of the car 
racing across the floor. The conception that he has is therefore 
only in one point correct, the rest is purely an answer to his wishes. 
This kind of wish-fulfilment is easier for the blind child because 
his reality-testing is impaired due to the lack of sight. 

Let us compare the following remarks of Jacob. He mentions 
a shop window: “The toys are placed behind transparent windows, 
you can not get at the toys, I would so like to see it.’’ You feel 
Jacob’s tremendous wish to know what a window is like. The 
words that he uses do not mean anything to him, they are words 
taken from the seeing world. His remarks therefore give the im- 
pression of being dishonest. 

At another time Jacob tells of a fantasy:—‘‘We drove on 
and we met a horse on the way, the horse was frightened of the 
car and in his fright he pawed at the steering wheel with his hoofs.” 
Here we are not sure whether his idea of a horse is a misconception 
or whether he is only using the horse as a symbol to express a 
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sexual fantasy, or whether it is a combination of both. But Jacob 
helps us out with a second fantasy. He told of how he had lived with 
his aunt and she had a stable. “I once led the horse into the stable 
and fed it, the horse had then covered himself up with straw 
even his head so that he would be warm and comfortable.’’ This 
he told as a memory, the incongruousness of the idea never occurred 
to him. Now we know that he has a mistaken idea of a horse, 
he thinks of it as a person, as himself. 

Jacob meets the same difficulties when he tries to understand 
complicated technical things. After a drive in a car he wanted to 
know how the motor worked. In order to show him that a motor 
needed energy to make it run, I demonstrated air pressure with 
breath and made him blow on a strip of paper, showing him how 
his breath blew the paper away from his mouth. To give another 
example of the same thing, we made paper bags; I let him blow 
into them and explode them, showing him how the air came 
out of the hole that the air had been forced through. He got very 
excited and kept shouting, “‘I see, I see.’’ I asked him what he 
meant by “I see.’’ “I see the hole where the air comes out.”” Then 
he continued, ““With a gun you only see the bullet after it has 
left the gun.’ Another time he said, ‘““You see the motor in the 
car when the motor is running.’’ He exploded another paper bag: 
“IT am the motor.”’ And still another time he said he would blow 
out bags until he had blown out a window. “If I am near enough 
to a window they would blow it out.’’ He added, “Air bites its 
way out.”” It seemed as if he really had some idea of what compressed 
air could do, but one day he suggested making paper bags out of 
paper that he had been puncturing with holes, and he could not 
understand why they would not be possible to explode. 

He had built up his conception in the following way. “‘I see, I 
see” surely meant “‘I understand that the air comes out of the hole 
in the paper bag, for I can feel this hole.” His next remark about 
the bullet leaving the gun showed that he had been able to use 
this piece of knowledge in another connection appropriately. He 
said, “‘you can see the motor when it is running;”’ perhaps this 
only means, “‘if I can hear the motor running surely you can see 
it.” He imagines sight is like hearing, and we are only aware of 
it when it is in an active state. Where he says “I am the motor” 
as he explodes the bags there is an expression of a fantasy of 
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omnipotence. The thought he expresses about blowing out the 
window is again nearer to reality. He imagines the air as it bursts 
out of the bag as powerful enough to blow out the window. Why 
not, if it was able to tear a hole in the bag? This aggressive thought 
leads him to the next, ‘Air bites,’’ which really means that air 
is bitingly cold, but he thinks of it as a vicious biting animal, 
His last suggestion of making bags out of paper that has been al- 
ready filled with holes makes one realize his uncertainty. He was 
able at times to get a momentary understanding, but he was not 
able to make these facts his own. This whole chain of thought js 
an excellent example showing the typical mixture of Jacob’s correct 
and incorrect conceptions; of misunderstandings, of imitation 
of what the seeing world understands and lastly of fantasies, 
which deal with sexual symbols and conscious and unconscious 
wishes. 

In still another fantasy that Jacob brought it is possible to 
differentiate reality from wish fulfilment even more clearly, 
On the same day that Jacob had received the train from his visitor, 
and after having described in great detail his impression on re- 
ceiving it, he went on with the following fantasy: ‘“The train 
ran into the dining room and back again. The doors of the dining 
room were open and the train went very far, through the open 
doors, into the other room. It went everywhere going faster, it 
bumped into the piano and pushed it along with it. It even went 
into your own room, you lay in bed and snored. I crawled 
into the room, I screamed and you kept on snoring, then you woke 
up.”’ In this case Jacob acted in a way which we already recognize 
as characteristic of children’s fantasies: he suddenly changed the 
description of a real experience into a fantasy in fulfilment, first 
of a conscious wish that his train would run faster and faster 
and be more and more powerful, and secondly of an unconscious 
wish that he should come to me in my bedroom. The excitement 
that accompanies this unconscious wish has also its symbolic ex- 
pression in the increasing speed of the engine. 

It is only natural that the wish-fulfilment fantasies of blind 
children turn directly to the wish to see. Jacob brought the follow- 
ing example of this type. He asked me for a photograph which I had 
taken of him to send to his parents. He asked me to show him where 
his face was on the picture. He then said that he could see the face 
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and he pointed to it. I turned the picture over and he still pointed 
to the place where his face would have been if I had not turned 
it over. When I expressed surprise at his determined behavior he told 
me that he had been to the oculist, that he had tested him and 
that he could see light (“‘Lichtschein’’). The oculist had held 
up his hand and he had been able to see it and to count his fingers. 
Jacob kept repeating that he could see, and he was more and more 
excited. There was something very convincing in the way he acted, 
and when I made inquiries of the director of the Institute I found 
out from him that Jacob had really come to him saying that he 
could see, and had asked permission to go to the oculist. He had 
given him permission to go, and there he had been tested. Jacob had 
guessed several times correctly and just as often incorrectly. 
The oculist had not given him any information about his exam- 
ination but Jacob had gone out of the room saying that he could see. 
Jacob then came back to the Institute and urged the director to test 
him again because he could see. The director held a light up to 
his eye, and Jacob said he could see it. Then the director went to 
another part of the room and Jacob said that he could still see 
it. Jacob then told the director he should not lean against the door, 
because he could then tell from the noise that he made where the 
light was. The director put the light in his pocket and stretched out 
his empty hand, and Jacob said he could see the light. Jacob then, 
satisfied by this examination, held himself very straight and in a 
very manly way said to the director: “‘Now, I can see, please tell 
all the children that I can see.’’ It was this scene that Jacob wanted 
to repeat once more with me. However instead of examining him 
I explained to him how much he wanted to see and for that reason 
he thought he could see, but that he really couldn't. Jacob now did 
not want to hear any more; he changed the subject and wanted 
to play. We can see here how far the wish to see had driven him. 
He refused the terrible reality, that he could not see, and turned to 
a fantasy world. He acted out this fantasy so well that it became 
real to him, and therefore so convincing to everybody else. It 
is not clear how far he would himself differentiate fantasy from 
reality. At any rate, it would be incorrect to say that he consciously 
tried to fool the director and doctor, he even warned them against 
measures that could help him to tell where the light was. The most 
important motive of his fantasy becomes clear at the end of the 
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scene when he commands the director to tell the teachers and 
children that he can see. He wishes to impress the children and 
teachers by this magic which has happened to him. 

It is understandable that such fantasies as Jacob’s occur, for 
occasionally in an Institute for the blind there is such a miracle 
Shortly after Jacob’s unfortunate effort to see, such a wonder hap- 
pened in the Institute. A girl was operated on, and after a while 
the bandage was taken away from her eyes. She saw light which she 
had never seen before, and gradually learned to use her eyes so she 
could see slightly. It was an experience overwhelming in its inten- 
sity: the weeks before the operation, the hopes and the fears, then the 
operation and the waiting until she could try her eyes, the success, 
the excitement, the learning. The whole Institute lived through 
this experience with this girl, everyone in it, teachers as well as 
children, identified themselves with her and in some way lived in- 
tensely through those days of hope and fear. There was great envy 
of this favoured child among the blind, as well as hope, for it was 
now possible that such a miracle might happen to any one of 
them. It was tempting to produce such a dramatic situation and 
to be the centre of attention for many weeks. But if you had seen 
Jacob you would have realized that he was far from trying to play 
such a trick on any one, he was rather driven by some inner power 
or motive, an unconscious wish which was more powerful than his 
sense of reality. 

Now we come to Jacob’s fears. We find the same three kinds: 
real fears, that is fears of dangers, which are especially threatening 
to him because of his helpless situation, and which he has taken 
over from his parents; still other fears, which are made up on false 
conceptions; and lastly the fantasies which all children have, which 
are taken over from correct or false conceptions and then spun out 
and enlarged. 

Jacob told me one day that he was very angry, so angry that he 
could break a window, and then he went on to say: “‘Once at home 
I loved to hear a stone falling and I threw a stone up onto a roof, 
the stone then rolled falling from place to place. Once I broke a 
window, I was spanked for it. Our house was near the railroad.” 
Here he is describing what he enjoyed, the noise which the stone 
made as it fell from place to place. Then there was an accident and 
his pleasure was spoiled, he broke a window and was spanked for 
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it. Such accidents are likely to happen if a blind boy throws a stone. 
He justifies the spanking that his parents gave him by explaining 
that they lived near the railroad. In this way he is trying to tell 
us how natural it is that his parents feared that he would come to 
harm. He can do so many things that are dangerous without being 
aware of what he is doing. Just as he had broken a window not 
realizing there was such a possibility he might also run in front of 
a train, since he lived near the railroad. His parents were justified 
in fearing for his safety and in protecting him. 

Jacob had many fears. First, those that he had taken over from 
his parents, which they had purposely instilled into him for his 
own protection. He was afraid of going alone in unknown sur- 
roundings, for instance of being left alone in the garden. He was 
afraid of electricity and of gas. He avoided electric switches, he 
said that if you touched the gramophone you could be killed, you 
might touch a wire. He told that there was a gas switch in a closet 
in the Institute, but that he never went there. He might turn the 
switch on and might not be able to turn it off again quickiy enough. 
Seeing children could do this quickly. These are real fears. Then 
he went on to say that you might be killed by a poison bomb, but 
that since a policeman wears a gas mask he would not be killed. 
He had the idea that if you happened to have your mouth open gas 
would go into it, and that seeing people could see gas and run 
away from it. Here the fears, except for a slight misunderstanding, 
are correct. Jacob understands that sight often affords the possibility 
of recognizing and avoiding dangers. 

He had another type of fears, based on real fears, which, how- 
ever, had a neurotic element. When he went downstairs he was 
afraid that someone would come up behind him and push him 
down. When he was walking on the sidewalk he was afraid that 
something would come up on to it and run him down. 

He was afraid of two animals, of a horse and of a mole. He 
was afraid of a horse because he had been told that they bite. Surely 
a mole that cannot see is a fitting ‘‘fear animal’’ for a blind child to 
choose. 

Jacob described a fear which is common to neurotic children 
who see, but which is probably much intensified through the lack 
of sight. He explained to me his fear of someone being in the room 
and that he would not know it and that someone could overhear 
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him saying something. “Mary might be there, I know she is no 
there, but she could be there and I would not know it. I imagine 
she is there.’’ Here he is trying very hard to explain that he knows 
he can tell whether someone is in the room or not, but so long 
as he has no proof of it, he can imagine so easily that someone is 
observing him. Here it is very clear how the inability to test reality 
by means of sight increases and intensifies the fear of being observed, 

Besides the fear of being observed there is another fear of the 
same kind, the fear of the toilet. In my apartment he was afraid of 
going to the toilet; for there was only a lock on the door, while 
in the Institute there was a bolt and a bolt is for him safer than a 
lock. He is afraid when he is on the toilet that someone may look 
at him through a window. He had heard that sometimes windows 
are put in, so that teachers can look in to see when the children are 
finished. He is also afraid that it may be possible to hear him 
from outside when he passes wind or has a stool. His idea of the 
omnipotence of sight goes over to hearing and smelling. However 
his fears are not in any way different from the fears of seeing 
children, who fear that God can see everything, everything that they 
do in the night under the bed clothes. 

A more surprising fear to find in a blind child is the well- 
known fear of the dark. Jacob described vividly his fear of the dark 
when I told him that I thought he must be just telling me what 
he had heard other children complain of. He then went on to say 
that he was afraid in the night when the lights don’t burn, when 
everything is still and there is no noise. He knows when it is late 
in the night or early morning by the different noises on the road and 
in the air. He is afraid of going to the W. C. in the night. He waits 
till it is 6:30 and adds that the waiting is dreadful. He knows when 
it is that time because the first street car goes by then. We can see 
that fear of darkness for these children is really fear of stillness. 
The fears become more and more similar to the fears of sceing 
children. Jacob explains how afraid he is of going into the dining 
room at night because a ghost might jump out at him and scare 
him. When he goes to bed at night and hears a horse and wagon 
coming up the hill he is afraid that it will come up the side of the 
house through the window and run over him. At night he is also 
afraid of volcanoes and tornadoes. He imagines that a witch is 
outside the window and makes magic so that a volcano will 
come and everybody will be dead. 
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We are struck by the similarity of the symbolic and neurotic 
fears of the blind with those of the seeing children. The blind 
however have one fear which I have not mentioned before, which 
influences their whole lives. That is the fear of being left alone, 
or left to their own devices. Jacob was continually afraid of being 
left alone, that something would happen to him if he were not 
protected and kept from harm. I have had him come to me and arrive 
several times in a terrible state of panic. This happened when his 
escort had something he wished to do on the way, and he would 
leave Jacob on the street in order to go into a shop to buy something. 
He would place Jacob against the wall of a house and tell him to 
stay there until he came back. Jacob would stay there hugging the 
wall, afraid that his escort would forget him and not come back, or 
that something would come up on the sidewalk and knock him 
down. The blind are continually at the mercy of those who are 
taking care of them. They have to trust them implicitly in what 
they tell them to do, for they themselves are unable to tell what is 
a danger or to keep out of harm’s way. They fall into a state of 
helplessness and despair when they are forsaken and left to meet the 
real and fantasied dangers alone. 

Jacob developed a whole series of ideas and fantasies. To help 
him to overcome the fear of being left alone he wanted a dog, a see- 
ing eye. In fantasy he had one, it would always stay with him, lead 
him wherever he wanted to go so that he never would need anyone 
to go with him anymore and he would never be lonely. If anyone 
wished to do him any harm his dog would protect him, bite the 
assailant and chase him away. Again we are forced to admit that 
all children have fantasies of this type. 

There is an element of reality in these fantasies, for the blind 
really have such dogs trained to lead and to protect them; they 
remind us too of the animal fantasies of seeing children, the large 
and feared animal, a father symbol, being changed into one which 
will protect and give security against all dangers. 

Jacob found another way of meeting his fear of loneliness, 
one which determined his manner of behavior toward the outer 
world. He was continually collecting post cards, stamps or pic- 
tures. This seemed to me a very extraordinary thing for a blind 
child to do. He begged me to add to these collections almost every 
day. I could not understand why he has such a passion for collect- 
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ing. What advantage could he derive from such a collection? The 
cards he would show me and I would tell him what was on them, 
and soon he learned to recognize them by some little peculiarity on 
the card. One was scratched, another bent or torn, there was some 
insignificant mark of identification, so insignificant that a seeing 
person would not have noticed it. But even then it was difficult 
to understand this interest, except as a competition carried on with 
the other children. As for the stamps, they were quite impossible 
to tell apart. Soon I realized that Jacob was not collecting for him- 
self but for someone else, and not always for the same person. He 
was giving all the things he had so carefully and enthusiastically 
collected to the teachers or to the seeing children. He did not seem 
to give these collected objects away to an intimate friend or toa 
particular person; this behavior did not seem a mark of friend- 
ship but rather a way of wooing. He felt that the teachers and seeing 
children were a necessity to him and the more he was able to do for 
them the more they would do for him. In this way he would gain 
added security, for he was dependent on these children and grown- 
ups who lived with him to guide him, to keep him out of danger— 
in other words to be his eyes. Now we can understand that he was 
trying to use seeing people in the same way as the dog. He wished 
to borrow their eyes and in order to do this he was ready to do all 
he could to gain favor with those who could see. This went so far 
that Jacob was unable to refuse anything that was asked of him by 
a seeing child. He would give away his most treasured possessions, 
if he were asked for them. This most likely was for the same reason; 
he could not afford to have anyone displeased with him, he could 
not make anyone angry with him, thus endangering the possibility 
of being helped in return. Jacob shows here a character trait which 
I have found in all the blind children I have had the opportunity to 
observe. It is natural that the blind need a great deal of help although 
they try to make themselves independent. There are many things 
they can do alone; they can read Braille but they can not read the 
signs on the streets, the notices, danger signs etc. They can hear 
unaccustomed noises but they have to ask for information before 
they know what has caused this noise. There are many things that 
happen around them which they are unable to understand. For 
instance there has been an accident, but they are only aware of the 
fact that people are talking excitedly about it and the only under- 
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standing of the situation for them can come from the explanations 
which are given to them by a seeing person. I have already men- 
tioned that the blind children value the children in the Institute 
according to the amount of sight each possesses. Jacob once told 
me he preferred to be in the garden with the children who could see, 
even those who could only see a little, they could lead him about, 
but if he was talking to somebody it did not matter whether he 
could see or not. It was even important for these totally blind 
children to keep on friendly terms with those other children who 
were a little more fortunate than they were. This proved very easy 
to do, for the children who could see a little were very proud of their 
superiority and even boasted of it, and for that reason were very 
ready to help the completely blind in any way they could, for this 
was for them a proof of their ability to see, at least more than the 
sightless. 

The description which I have given of the character-develop- 
ment of the blind, that is their dependence on those who see, gives 
us a possible explanation of their apparently contented and cheerful 
disposition and of their unaggressive behavior. They are also 
supposedly much more agreeable than for instance the deaf. It is 
not impossible that, in order to keep the seeing world friendly and 
helpfully inclined, the blind are able to repress just those character- 
istics and traits which would be likely to alienate those whom they 
need most. The fear of losing the love-object is one of the reasons 
for the repression of aggression, but in the blind there is still another 
reason, the fear of their own aggression. 

I was once playing ninepins with Jacob, and he hit me with 
the ball as he was playing. He was quite unaware that he had done 
so until I had told him of the fact. He was then very frightened and 
upset. Not knowing the consequences of an action must be very 
terrifying. I can only compare it to the fear of an unconscious 
aggressive action when it suddenly breaks through. 

At one time Jacob’s teacher gave the children a canary. Jacob 
was delighted, but on reflection he said that he would not feed the 
canaries when the teacher was away. “I might squeeze them to 
death. When the teacher is away the children will all crowd around 
the birds and they will surely be killed.”” This of course might be 
the answer to an unconscious wish, a death wish against the 
birds. But at the same time he might really unintentionally kill 
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them. This fear does not remain attached to birds but may refer 
to persons. This fear of Jacob’s illustrates the fears which al] 
blind children have of their own actions, which must lead the 
blind to be very careful of what they do, and inhibit them in 
all spontaneous actions. 

A special game showed his attitude towards aggression most 
clearly. We played ninepins. I placed the ninepins at the end of 
a long table, and put pieces of wood along each side to make an 
alley for the balls. He would ask where the ninepins were, and 
feel them at the end of the table between the pieces of wood. 
He would then go to the other end of the table and roll the ball 
and be pleased when the ninepins fell down. The game became 
ever more complicated, a large ninepin was the king, the next 
smaller one the queen and little ones the children. He was especially 
delighted when he hit the king. He could arrange the pins, but 
it took him time and patience so as not to knock down the other 
pins. Sometimes he would say to me, “I can not see and it takes 
me so much longer than it does you, please arrange them.’ He 
sometimes gave me directions, ‘“Throw the ball in the direction 
of the pins, where you can see the pins.’ Sometimes he even 
asked me not to roll the ball back to him but to put it in his 
hand, ‘because I can not see where it is when it falls down.” 
And now he does the same thing to me. He hands me the ball, 
putting it in my hand. I have become a blind person for him 
too. He is conscious of what he is doing for he says: “Shut your 
eyes and throw the ball with your eyes shut.” It is impossible 
for me to hit the ninepins, and Jacob is delighted that he can do 
this better than I can. He now wants me to feel the things he 
is playing with, he takes my hand and puts it on the objects, 
he rubs my hand against the object, or even says, ‘‘feel it.” 
He has succeeded in putting me into the blind world. He has 
turned his aggression against me. He has made me blind like 
himself. 


SYLVIA 


Material taken from the analysis of a four year old blind girl. 


Sylvia had not reached her fourth birthday when I first saw 
her. She was well developed for her age, had a charming manner 
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and a very expressive animated face. She had beautiful dark brown 
eyes which did not give the impression of being sightless. 
Previous History:— Her parents were Polish Jews. Her father 
made leather straps, her mother went out several times a week 
as a char woman. 

Sylvia had been blind since her birth, or since a few days 
after her birth, from blennorrhea, a gonorrhea acquired at birth. 
A country doctor had urged the mother to take the child to 
Vienna where something could be done for her eyes. Following 
this advice the mother brought the child to the city. The oculist 
wanted to operate hoping that an operation would make it possible 
for the child to differentiate light from dark. She was taken 
to the hospital and after a week came down with scarlet fever 
and then had to be transferred to another hospital. At the end 
of six weeks she was returned to her mother. The idea of further 
treatment was not taken up again although the mother urged 
it.. It was then that Sylvia was taken over by the “‘Israelitisches 
Blinden Institut’’ on the Hohe Warte in Vienna, the Institute 
where I had been working. Sylvia was far younger than any other 
child there, but the director of the Institute decided to take her 
on account of her charming and winning personality and because 
she showed unusual intelligence for her age. He well knew that to 
send her back to Poland with her mother would mean, for her, 
the giving up of all further mental and physical development. 

As she was the youngest in the institute a great deal was 
naturally made of her, but she somehow avoided being spoiled. 
She answered all marks of attention with natural good manners 
and great friendliness. She showed her intelligence in the rapid 
manner she learned languages. She had only spoken Jiddish at 
home and picked up German in the six weeks she was in the 
hospital. Soon after her entrance into the Institute she could also 
speak Polish because some of the children were Poles. After the 
first week she knew all the names of the children in the Institute 
and learned daily new songs, for she had perfect tone and a sweet 
voice and so everyone was anxious to teach her. She had a large 
vocabulary, and spoke with ease on many subjects, and with 
familiarity of many cities and countries, so that she was con- 
tinually astonishing those who heard her. 

Sylvia did not come to me, as Jacob did, because of neurotic 
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difficulties. She was especially normal and in no need of analysis 
She came therefore only for analytical observation. I did very 
little interpretation and only wished to compare her develop. 
ment with that of seeing children of the same age. The material 
which appeared was characteristic of all child analysis; it started 
from superficial conscious material and led back to deeper uncon. 
scious layers. 

Real anxiety and the need of Security. Sylvia's mother was 
devoted to her child and tried in every way to protect 
her from harm. She always carried her about and taught her 
the necessity of staying where she was placed so that she would 
not come into any danger. Sylvia was forced to sit for hours on 
a chair when her mother left the house; she did not try to get 
down, as other children would have done, but remained there 
until her mother returned. Her mother did not give her anything 
to play with because she was afraid Syivia might hurt herself 
with the objects. She was especially afraid she might stick some- 
thing into her eyes. She did not allow her to crawl on the floor, 
probably fearing that she would get into some dirt. The result of 
this training was that Sylvia could only walk when she held 
on to somebody’s hand. She cried out with fear the moment her 
hand was let go. When she first came to me she sat on a low chair 
at a table and had toys on the table in front of her. At first 
she would not even lean forward to touch the toys. I then tried 
setting her on the floor but she screamed with terror. She felt 
most secure when I put her on a high chair far away from the floor. 
She explained to me that the floor was dirty, that it would 
hurt her, that she would fall down and hurt herself and even 
that the floor would hit her—surely many of the things that 
her mother had told her when she placed her on a chair for 
safety. 

There were often times when it was necessary to leave Sylvia 
for a moment; she was either left sitting on a chair or standing 
against a wall. This seemed to give the child, as well as the person 
who placed her there, a sense of security: ‘“‘Nothing can happen 
to you as long as you sit or stand in this place which I have chosen 
for you.”’ It must be for the child a sort of fictitious imprisonment, 
the chair or wall becomes a safety zone for him, while the dark- 
ness and the unknown beyond contain threatening dangers. No 
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seeing child would remain placed as these children do, for they 
can see for themselves that around them are familiar objects 
which do not frighten them. Sylvia found another way of com- 
forting herself when she was left in this way, to sit or stand 
with one arm thrown around her neck holding herself tight. 
If no one held her, she would hold herself as she remembered 
being held. This memory, and the repetition of it carried out 
on herself in identification, gave her added security. 

In the same way she learned to walk. One day she suddenly 
walked alone in the garden. When the other children and teachers 
noticed it they stood around and admired her. She was very 
excited, with one of her hands she grasped her other wrist and 
in this way walked around in a circle leading herself. She kept re- 
peating: “‘A fox terrier is leading me about.’ This happened in the 
afternoon and she insisted on walking incessantly in this manner 
until her bed time. When she went upstairs to go to bed she 
went about the room feeling the objects in the room. The next 
morning she woke very early and tried to walk, but thought 
she was unable to do so and began to cry until she found that 
she still could. She led herself about in this manner for several 
days. She was able to overcome her fears by identifying herself 
with the person who had led her about, that is the person who 
had protected her. She felt herself being led as she had always been, 
could feel the pressure on her wrist. 

She often used this mechanism not only to overcome fears 
but to repeat pleasurable experiences as well. She played a game 
with her hands. One hand was her uncle and the other hand was 
herself. With the Sylvia hand she would lead the uncle hand and 
say: ‘I am leading my uncle.”’ She also played putting something 
from the uncle hand into her own hand: “My uncle has given 
me something.” 

Attitude to inanimate objects. When Sylvia suffered fewer 
threats and her fears subsided her attitude to inanimate objects 
began to improve. I had picked out several toys for her to play 
with: a table, a chair, dishes, two animals, a dog and a cow, 
and a doll which I dressed in clothes as much like her own as 
possible. She knew the table, chair and dishes, and the two animals 
as animals, but could not uifferentiate them. The doll she loved 
and immediately named Mama and this doll became very im- 
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portant for her. She could undress the doll but that was al], 
She often mistook the doll’s arms for its legs, and vice versa, 
She did not recognize the features, except the hair which was real 
hair. She would often look for the doll’s mouth on the doll’s body, 
She enjoyed taking it or the other toys and swinging them back and 
forth, or she would knock them rhythmically against the table. | 
could not see that she had any other real pleasure from the toys. One 
often sees the blind making rhythmic movements either bodily 
motions or swinging an object to and fro. 

Sense of Hearing. Sylvia is very sensitive to noises. Some- 
times she would stop her play and sit quite motionless, and I knew 
some noise had attracted her attention. Sometimes but not always 
I knew what she had heard, a bird chirping, people shouting in 
the street, a newsboy calling out the papers —- the many noises 
which are continually occurring around us. I did not however have 
the feeling that she heard more than is usual. Often I asked her 
whether she heard something that I thought she would have 
noticed but she had not. On other occasions her sensitiveness to 
noises was astonishing. 

She would often surprise me by asking, “What did you brush 
off your dress?’’ when I had perhaps brushed a crumb off my 
lap, or ‘Are you tired?’’ I would ask her what made her think that 
and she would say: ‘You are leaning back. You wiped your mouth 
didn't you?’ At another time: ““What are you writing?’’ Certainly 
she remarked little insignificant noises and movements more than 
other seeing children. Once she held a stem of flower in her hand 
and said she was making “‘sasch.’’ I could not understand what 
she meant at first, then I realized that she was squeezing the stem 
between her fingers and it did make a little juicy noise; ‘‘sasch” 
described it very well. Seeing children notice just such sensations, 
especially when they are pleasurably conditioned. But on the whole 
we can say that this blind child was able to notice some of the 
same things that seeing children would have noticed with their 
sense of sight. 

Sense of Smell. Smelling is a sense which education does not 
encourage. The blind as weil as the seeing children are often taught 
to refrain from smelling things and told not to mention having 
noticed that something smells. When Sylvia’s mother was asked 
whether Sylvia liked to smell things she showed great embarrass- 
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ment and shame. We can be sure she had already scolded Sylvia 
for smelling or for mentioning smells. The very nice woman who 
brought her to me every day was shocked when Sylvia took her 
hand, smelled it and said it smelled nice. Sylvia divided people into 
those who smelled good and those who smelled bad. Anyone she 
liked smelled good, it was a sign of affection for her to take a hand 
and smell it, often with the accompanying remark, “Oh, you smell 
so good.”” Orce I heard her say to someone she was very fond of: 
“You smell so good just like the last time I saw you.’’ When she felt 
that someone was angry with her she would say that they smelt 
bad. When Sylvia was first put into the Institute her mother 
was not allowed to visit her, as it was thought that it would make 
it harder for her to get used to the Institute. However, the mother 
did come one day with Sylvia's uncle, but was told not to speak 
to her daughter. Sylvia was then brought into the room to see her 
uncle. She showed great excitement and immediately said: ‘“Where 
is my mother I know she is here, I can smell her.”’ She also classified 
objects by their smell. The wall smelt bad, the pillows did not have 
any smell, a tulip smelt bad. At the same time she noticed that 
the stem was wet and that fact disgusted her. I held out a rose for 
her to smell and she did not recognize it, but when I gave it to 
her to hold she knew it immediately. A lily she knew by the shape of 
the leaf. Later, I taught her to recognize several flowers by their 
smell, but she seemed to prefer to recognize things by holding them. 


Sense of Touch. Her sense of touch was very little developed. 
Her mother in the first place had kept her from playing with objects 
and holding them, in the second place she had a habit of rubbing 
her eyes almost continually and she reserved one hand strictly for 
this occupation. She was therefore restricted to holding and touch- 
ing things with her other unoccupied hand. She did not show any 
evident pleasure in handling things. Perhaps this was only due 
to her education. I had always to encourage her to touch and feel 
things. She could however string beads, undress her doll and, with 
help, put its cap and shoes on. By degrees she learnt to take off her 
own shoes and attempt to pull the laces through the eyelets. After 
she had been visiting my room for several months she began to 
touch the things there. She recognized the objects which she used 
daily, furniture, dishes, books, a pocket book. But there were 
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many objects she did not know. A statue of a man’s head she called, 
tree, a radiator a carriage, a lock on the door a hook. She real} 

recognized very few things by touch. But why should she? For he 
touch associations are very different from our sight associations, and 
for her they were correct. She had to go through a stage of learning 
that objects are not what they seem. Her sense of touch became more 
developed as she used it more freely: for instance a year later she 
noticed that my hands were rough and advised me to use cold cream, 
At the same time she remarked on the veins on my hands. She ex. 
amined my hands by going over them with her fingers with the 
lightest possible touch. 

Besides the usual sense of touch Sylvia showed a sensitiveness 
to the presence of objects. For instance we sometimes played train, 
This consisted of her sitting way back in a chair and my pushing 
her about the room. She would sit with her hands in her lap, but 
when we came near a piece of furniture she would stretch out her 
hand and say, “Something is there, what is it?’’ This awareness 
of objects is something which many blind people have. It is not 
known just where this sensitiveness comes from. There are many 
conjectures; that it has perhaps to do with the changes of air currents 
felt on the skin, especially on the forehead, or that it is an acoustic 
sensitiveness. 

Orientation. Sylvia's difficulties of orientation in new surround- 
ings were especially apparent. When I moved out of town to a house 
in the suburb and Sylvia came to see me there, she was very excited. 
She kept asking: “‘Am I in the country house? Is this the country 
house? This is not the city? You met me with the car, we drove up 
a hill and then got out. I am not in the city.’’ It was as if she had 
to be continually told where she was, otherwise she could not orient 
herself. Once when I had covered her with a blanket which we had 
used in the town house she thought that she was in the city again; 
I had to explain to her we were not there but in the country 
house. She then had to repeat again what we had done first on com- 
ing there. ““You met me with the car, we came up a hill. Is this 
the country?”” But when we returned to the town house in the fall, 
to my surprise she walked straight to the express train chair, which 
was of course in the same position as it was the year before. She ex- 
claimed: “‘Here is our express train.” 

We are aware that the adult blind have a good orientation. If 
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we watch a little child in its efforts and difficulties at orientation we 
can understand how this ability is acquired. When we were in the 
country house I took her up a flight of stairs to my room every day. 
She never learnt where the steps began or where they left off, al- 
though she was interested in them because they were circular and 
she called them funny steps. After she had learnt to walk by her- 
self and could get about the room alone she often lost her way. 
She could not find her way from a table to the sofa which was only 
two yards away. There was a rug in the middle of the room and 
when she stepped off this rug she knew that she had lost her way 
and would try to get back onto the rug and start out again. Perhaps 
this lack of orientation had to do with having just learnt to walk; 
this new experience took all her attention. Perhaps it was lack of 
interest, not wishing to take the trouble to notice for herself, because 
of her dependence on the people who lead her; she does not need 
to bother with this problem, she can rely on the other person. I 
have also often noticed that when a blind child is frightened, 
disturbed or preoccupied it is quite unable to find its way. It seems 
that orientation without the help of sight needs a greater power of 
concentration, which is only possible when there is an inner quiet- 
ness not disturbed by emotional stress. We know that even with 
normal adults strong emotions will also disturb orientation. 

Behavior towards the outer world. Sylvia's relationship to 
adults is similar in many ways to that of Jacob. Her friendliness 
towards everyone who spoke to her was especially characteristic 
of her behavior. The following is an example: 

I played a game with Sylvia. I had some blocks and I would 
throw one away from me. I would ask her to listen where it fell 
and to go and get it. This was very difficult for her to do. She 
could only find the blocks if they lay near to me. It was as if she 
were continually fixed on my whereabouts and was only aware 
of me. All other noises were of no importance to her and therefore 
not noticed. It reminded me of the close relationship of little children 
to their mothers, which I have already mentioned in another con- 
nection.® 

I had arranged for her to go to a very understanding teacher 
several times a week, who would encourage her to touch and feel 


3. Die Einfuehlung des Kleinkindes in die Mutter. IMAGO, XXII, 1935. 
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things; in other words to get her away from the intellectual stimula. 
tion which she was getting at the Institute. I arranged that this 
teacher should first meet her at my house, and I told Sylvia that she 
was coming. She was very upset, stopped talking, and was cross with 
me, and did not want her to come. When she came Sylvia held my 
hand very tight, and did not let it go so long as the teacher was 
there. At the same time she was most friendly, talked continuously 
to her, asking her what she would teach her and acting as if she 
were delighted at the prospect of going with her. The teacher only 
felt that she wanted to go with her, and if I had not felt my hand 
held tightly I should have thought the same. Before the first lesson 
the teacher came to fetch her from my house. Again I told Sylvia 
that she was coming; she immediately showed fear and was unhappy 
that she was coming, but said: ‘Please don’t tell her that I do not 
want to go with her, she might be unhappy about it.’’ But when she 
came she was very excited, hugged her, held her tight and wanted 
to feel her all over and asked to go with her at once. This behavior 
may have been an effort to overcome her hostile feelings towards 
her. She feared her own unfriendly thoughts, so covered them up 
and worried instead lest she should hurt her teacher’s feelings. She 
identified herself with the teacher: if someone did not want to go 
with her she would be very unhappy. We have already seen this same 
mechanism with Jacob. It seems as if Sylvia already, at this very 
early age, had learnt the importance of keeping people friendly to- 
wards her. There was still another interesting point to this ex- 
perience. The moment Sylvia let go of my hand and had begun to 
make up to the teacher, it was as if I did not exist. She was com- 
pletely occupied with this new experience and there was no room 
for anything else. I think that this is a natural consequence of not 
having a sense of sight. There is only the possibility of rapport with 
one person or one thing in hand, the one person or object which is 
concentrated upon takes up all the attention. Sight makes one con- 
scious of many other things. If other people are about it is impossible 
not to be aware of them. One is also conscious of the setting in which 
one is and one is only a part of the setting. Observations of this 
kind can be repeatedly made on blind children. The deaf also need 
a greater psychic concentration in order to establish contact with 
another person. All emotional relationships with other persons are 
based on the perception of their psychic reactions. Whenever one 
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sense is lacking more attention has to be concentrated on those that 
are left. Individuals who lack sight or hearing tend to direct their 
attention exclusively towards one person or towards one special 
occupation. It is an open question whether this concerns sensory 
perception only or whether it spreads to emotional relationship as 
well. There will be occasion later on to refer to this subject, when 
Sylvia's emotional life is discussed. 

Concept Formations. Sylvia's excellent intellectual development 
shows in her understanding and in her large vocabulary, an unusual 
development for her age. The interesting question was how many of 
the words she used were really intelligible to her. She told me for 
instance that she was jealous and when I asked her what she meant, 
she said that she did not know but a few minutes later she told me 
that she knew Jacob came to see me and that she would like to be 
the only one. She also told me that her teacher had told her that 
Jacob was dead. It was evident she knew very well the meaning 
of jealousy. She talked of the dark. “‘It is dark, a room is 
dark, here it is light,’” (she meant with me) and then added: “‘I can 
see.”” One had a feeling darkness is more an emotion with her than 
an understanding of the word dark. At another time she told me: 
“My mother sees, father sees, Sylvia too.’’ When I said no, she said: 
“I can see.’’ Here she is surely using the same mechanism we found 
with Jacob, but she does know that her mother and father have 
a sense that she has not got. She wanted to read. I told her she would 
be able to read like the children in the Institute some day, but that 
did not satisfy her. She wanted to read my books and then she 
asked: ‘‘Am I blind, what is blind?’’ She is already aware that she 
is blind but does not know yet, just what it means, except that 
there are some things that she cannot do which other people can. 
Here her understanding stops. Once when she was at her teacher’s 
a little seeing girl of about her age came in and sat down at the 
table with her. Sylvia picked up something from the table and held it 
out to her. “‘Look at this, is it not beautiful?’’ She was already able 
to play up to the little seeing child. At another time she told me 
that her uncle had taken a photograph of her to send to her father. 
When I asked her what a photograph was she answered truthfully, 
a piece of paper. At another time she asked me for this photograph 
and when I gave it to her she said, “Isn’t she beautiful?” then 
added: “It is made of paper, not of cardboard? What is on it? Her 
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photograph?” She then took it and rubbed it against her eyes, 
I have taken a photograph.’ She knows that taking 
photograph has something to do with eyes and imagines that eyes 
must touch the paper to produce it. Here we can get an idea of her 
real understanding. ‘‘Isn’t she beautiful?’’ shows how she is al- 
ready making a tremendous effort to adapt herself to the seeing. She 
mentions a store window. “It is a room with many things in it.” 
She asks whether she can tear a pencil and when I say no, she wants 
to know what can be torn. When I give her a piece of paper she 
tears it into pieces, showing that she knows the meaning of tear. 
She called a green wooden rabbit which she found, silvery and 
shiny, showing that she did not know the proper meaning of these 
words but only in association with other objects. 


Several times during the summer when Sylvia was with me ] 
had the opportunity of watching her during a thunder storm. 
At first she did not appear to notice it. She asked for a book and 
began to make believe to read, but she read to me about a thunder. 
storm. She then asked me if it was a big bird, whether it had a 
mouth, whether the rain came out of its mouth and whether the 
storm could walk. When there was a very loud clap of thunder 
she would become very still and bury her head in my lap. She would 
beg me not to look out of the window. I was sitting next to the 
window so that I had only to raise my head or turn it slightly to 
look out. Each time I would look, she would say to me with fear: 
“Don’t look.’’ I asked her what she meant by looking. ‘“‘Don’t look 
with your eyes,”’ she replied. She then took her doll and placed it on 
her lap facing her, and bent her head as if she were looking at it. 
She then turned towards me as if she were looking at me. “‘Now 
I am looking at you.’’ She had a toy piano, she took the doll and 
placed it before the piano. ‘‘My doll is looking at the piano.”’ She 
leaned over the doll herself and took a position as if she were also 
looking. She then asked for a book with pictures and bent over the 
book and recited a poem as if she were reading. Her examples 
certainly showed how much she understood about the position 
people take when they look at something; she must have many ways 
of observing the imperceptible changes of position when they turn 
or lift their heads to look. She knew that people used their eyes 
to write, as well as to read, for when she first came to me she asked 
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for a pencil and paper and scribbled just as other children do, but 
after a while she changed and began to write in Braille. 

One day Sylvia was very much afraid when she heard a dog 
barking outside the house. Half crying she said: ‘“The dog will hit 
me, he is angry with me because my hair is untidy.’’ She showed 
me with her hand how the dog would hit her. At another time she 
heard a cock crowing and asked whether it was tied up. She men- 
tioned a horse as having a head, a tail, eyes, hands and fingers. We 
can find a similarity with Jacob’s first fantasies, where he imagined 
a horse like a human being. A cock could be tied up, like a dog, 
but animals for her are too like well known persons. She can only 
imagine other living things like herself. She has had little op- 
portunity to be aware of the differences of the various animals or 
of the difference of animals from human beings, and so takes it for 
granted that they are like herself. She does much the same with 
inanimate things. She wants to know whether a lamp can speak and 
whether the lamp wears a hat, she means of course the lamp shade. 
And although she comes to me every day in a street car she asks 
whether a street car has hands. One day she asked me for a piece 
of string; she wanted to tie up the wind because it had blown off 
her hat. Probably someone had remarked that she should have her 
hat tied on, but she had thought of the wind as a person, and he 
should be the one to be tied up. She also imagined winter, summer, 
noise and such abstract terms as persons too, for she would mention 
taking them into bed with her. Once on going about my room she 
had found a pair of tweezers on my table. She became terribly 
excited and repeatedly opened and shut them. She was positive that 
she had found a bird and I found it hard to convince her that she 
was wrong. The open points reminded her of a bird’s beak. This 
one characteristic of the tweezers was enough for this child to make 
it a bird, the imagination filled out the rest of the body. It is so dif- 
ficult for these children to know an object, that when they have 
recognized one quality they jump to conclusions; the imagination 
is always there to fill in the gaps. This encourages continual fantasy 
activity, which is one reason for the very rich fantasy life of the 
blind; it also leads to incorrectness of thoughts. The complaint that 
blind children are prone to lie is probably a consequence of this. 

The little difference made between the world of human beings 
and the animal world, and between animate and inanimate things 
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reminds one of fables, which play such an important part in child 
literature. The normal child uses animals to replace people in order 
to force their own actual problems into a realm a little removed from 
their own, for these problems contain their fears which they are 
anxious to cover up. This displacement is not the same kind as that 
of the blind child. The blind child goes through a different develop- 
ment due to the lack of sight and due to its difficulties of contact 
with the outside world. It has to go through a much longer period 
of egocentric thinking. Conceptions are therefore not made from 
meeting the outer world, but from its observations of its own bodily 
sensations. I should like here to refer to the interesting study, 
“‘Plastische Arbeiten Blinder.’’* In this work the authors attempt to 
prove that with blind people the Gestalt Vorstellung relies less on 
the sense of touch of outer objects than on the inner perceptions 
of their own muscular movements. 


Sylvia brought other proofs for this assumption in her ability 
to imitate the posture and the facial expressions of other people 
with the cleverness of an actor. When she spoke of her father she 
spoke in a deep voice, and she also had a special voice for her mother. 
These impressions she got through her sense of hearing. But when 
she mentioned her grandmother she would go about the room bent 
over and trembling: she was unquestionably a very old woman. 
This still was understandable for she must have felt her grand- 
mother, but she began to imitate my facial expression as well as 
to smile and to adopt expressions markedly similar to mine. Here it 
must have been a connection between moods she must have felt in 
herself, with the accompanying bodily sensations, which she 
projected on to another person and then reproduced again in herself. 

Sylvia’s Emotional life. Her relationship to her mother. 

When Sylvia first came to the Institute she did not appear to miss 
her mother very much. She was continually entertained by the 
teachers and children and never left alone for a second. However 
she always insisted on being sat on the window sill, and was only 
content when allowed to remain there. The probable explanation 
of this action was that when she was at the hospital with scarlet 
fever her mother used to come to visit her but was only allowed 
to look at her through a window. In this way she was trying to live 


4. “Plastische Arbeiten Blinder” von Ludwig Muenz und Viktor Loewenfeld, 
Verlag Rudolph M. Rohrer, Bruenn, 1934. 
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over again a situation where she had been last conscious of the 
nearness of her mother. When she mentioned going back home to 
visit her parents she would say: ‘“They will be sitting looking out 
of the window waiting for me to come.” 

When she came to me she soon showed how occupied she was 
with thoughts of her mother. When I gave her a doll to play with 
she at once named it Mama, and from then on the doll impersonated 
either herself or her mother in her play. She told me that when the 
doll screamed, she would not come and get her — surely an admoni- 
tion which her mother had given her; or suddenly banging the doll 
on the table she would say: “‘Look at the way she is crying on.” 
The doll was certainly herself. She would play that she would take 
a walk with her Mama, that she would go on a trip with her. 
She asked the doll whether her eyes hurt her, an expression of love 
and care which she had heard from her mother. She told me that 
Mama would soon be able to walk alone, she would try very hard 
to walk alone; and when I praised her for having accomplished 
something she got very excited and said: ““‘Now I can go to my 
real mother.’’ On the other hand the Mama doll was often the 
mother, she would say “‘Mama is bringing me something beautiful,” 
a wish as well as a memory of what she had experienced. She would 
take the doll up on her lap and kiss and hug her, calling her “‘beauti- 
ful Mama.” 

One day she told me that she did not like the Institute: “I 
only like it here because my mother is here.” The Mama doll had 
become almost like reality to her. She then made up a game. She 
took up the doll and walked her over the table. “I am coming to 
you, I walk with my feet very slowly, I have arrived. How do you 
do.” Then she wanted to get up on the sofa with her Mama and go 
to sleep. At a much later date she played a game with a ball. She 
named the ball her child and would throw it away; she became 
very upset and unhappy when she could not find it. When she 
finally found it again she would kiss it and hold it close, but re- 
fused to play the game any more; she was too afraid of losing her 
child, the ball, again, and would get up on the sofa and lie down 
holding the ball tight in her arms. In this game she is the mother 
throwing her child away, the idea which she had of what her mother 


5. Beyond the Pleasure Principle. Page 12. The play — ‘o-o-o-oh.’ 
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had done to her.° During this same period she told me that she had 
been sent out of the kitchen, that everybody wanted to get rid of her. 

She had another variation of this game. When she could not 
find the ball, I would find it for her and give it to her, and she would 
call it her child again. She then asked for the Mama doll and gave 
the ball to the doll saying: ““The doll has a child.’’ She put the 
doll on the sofa, the ball next to her. ‘‘She goes to bed with her 
child.’’ Then she would get up on the sofa next to the doll. ‘Father 
shall not disturb her, he disturbs me. Now it’s lovely to be with my 
child.’’ She held the doll close to her. “She will never leave me.” 
She then told her child to be quiet, not to disturb her, and with a 
great sigh of satisfaction added: “Now it’s fine.’ She has brought 
out the family situation in this game, what she has heard, as well 
as her wishes to be alone with her mother. 

Besides bringing her family into this play, she sometimes talked 
quite openly of her father and mother and asked when they would 
come and see her, or when she could go home to them. She also told 
me why she thought she had been sent to the Institute. ““My mother 
sent me away because she did not want me, because she did not 
love me.”’ At another time: ‘‘So that I can die there.” 

In all this material we find little which we should not find in the 
analysis of any seeing child. But when we examine it closely we 
become aware that sight played no part in it. Perhaps a seeing child 
would have paid mors attention, for instance to how the doll was 
dressed or how the mother looked, but what is curious is that we 
do not miss such details. Our attention is solely directed to the 
emotional life of the child, her love for her mother, and wish to have 
her for herself, the jealousy of her father, her anger, which is 
the same for the blind as for the seeing. 

Traumatic experiences. In much the same way Sylvia brought 
a lot of material about her eyes and her experiences in the hospital. 
For instance she took a pencil and placed it under her arm, it was 
easy to imagine that she had had her temperature taken in this 
manner. She told me that she was given a bath in the hospital, and 
that she was then carried to her mother. ‘She kissed me on the 
cheek and arm.”” At another time she was playing with a book 
and she suddenly called it a hot water bottle and said that a teacher 
in the Institute had a stomach ache. “He is sick, I must take care 
of him.”’ ‘‘A doctor came and put drops in his eyes and pinched his 
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eyes.” Then she played with a handkerchief, saying: “You are 
in my handkerchief — I am in a handkerchief.” At the same time 
she was putting her handkerchief over her nose and mouth. It re- 
minded me of the giving of an anaesthetic. I was able to confirm this 
assumption; Sylvia had really been given an anaesthetic when her 
eyes were examined. 

Once I gave her a football to play with; she did not want to 
play with it, only to hold it. ‘‘It is wearing a dress,’’ she said. She 
called the slit where it was laced together an eye and stuck her finger 
into the opening. She made believe to put drops into the opening 
and pinched the opening together. She now told me quite openly 
that she had come to Vienna because of her eyes. That a doctor 
had sat her on a piano and asked whether she could see or hear. 
“T answered that I can not see, but I can hear.’’ Now she rubbed 
her eyes as she often did, but at the same time she made believe 
to take something up from the table, evidently a medical instrument 
and made as if to stick it into her eyes. She asked for Marie (Marie 
was a broken doll which I had given her to play with. It had only 
one leg and the eyes had fallen out.) She told Marie that she must 
stay with the doctor until she had two legs. Then she took the 
doll’s one leg and one of its arms in her hands and said: ‘“‘Now she 
has two legs.’ She again took the instruments from off the table 
and made as if to stick them into the doll’s eyes. ‘“Now you can go 
back to your mother, your eyes do not hurt you any more.’’ She 
suggested that Marie should be taken to the doctor. ‘‘He is pinching 
her, she is quite well, she can see.’’ I said to her that Marie did not 
seem any different to me from the way she was, but Sylvia insisted, 
“Oh yes, she is quite well.’’” Another time she wanted to rub Marie’s 
eyes with an ointment so that she would be quite well again. 
Sylvia was now the doctor and said, ‘““You can not always make 
things well again,’’ — a remark which I had made to her. But 
she added: ‘“The eyes will move, then they will be cured.’’ At 
another time: ‘““The doctor can not help her, she should go to her 
mother."’ She then stopped rubbing her own eyes and rubbed the 
doll’s eyes instead. 

This material shows how much Sylvia had been able to take in 
of her eye treatment. Her other illness made little impression in 
comparison. The only reference to it was probably, taking the 
temperature and the mention of the hot water bottle. The desire to 
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have her eyes cured and to see, does not seem to be connected With 
the wish to see, but rather with the idea that she has been sent 
away from her mother because of her eyes, and when she is cured 
she will be able to go back to her. She also feels that if she cannot 
be cured then she should be with her mother. She takes the separation 
from her mother as a sign that she does not love her just as all 
children would do. We will soon see that she also takes it as a 
punishment for her misdeeds. 


Masturbation and fear of castration. Sylvia rubs her eyes in 
an obsessional manner and as I have mentioned before, this has 
been taken as a grave sin by the outside world. She has received 
many scoldings and threats for this habit. After experiencing such 
a scolding she told me, “‘If I do it, I will be put in the cellar. Stella 
hit me and put me in the cellar. Rats and mice are in the cellar.” 
She had been told that if she rubbed her eyes she would become sick, 
ugly, unattractive, and that no one would love her. Her aunt whom 
she loved and who came to visit her occasionally told her that 
if she did not stop rubbing her eyes she would not come to visit her 
any more. After this threat Sylvia was able to stop for a while, 
but instead she developed a tic of her eye. She reserved one hand for 
rubbing her eyes and could only be induced to use this hand with 
the greatest difficulty. This behavior of Sylvia's as well as that of 
the outside world makes us believe that with Sylvia as with many 
blind children rubbing the eyes is a displacement from the genitals 
to the eyes, that is, a substitute for masturbation. When I urged her 
to stop rubbing her eyes in the Institute because it annoyed everyone 
there so much, but told her at the same time that she could do it 
all she wanted to when she was with me, she said after taking ad- 
vantage of my permission: “It does not do me any harm.” I told 
her that both her hands were good, even the one that rubbed her 
eyes, but that was not easy for her to accept. ““My hands are good 
only this one is not.’’ One day when she was playing with the 
Marie doll and was making believe to go to bed with her, she put 
her behind her back. “‘Marie is not allowed to come to me because she 
rubs her eyes. I will send her away, she can go to someone else.” 
In other words she is here telling us what she thinks, that her mother 
sent her away because she rubbed her eyes. 

Penis Envy. As we go further into Sylvia’s story we meet more 
and more the unconscious material. She told a story which showed 
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her wish to be a boy. A woman has a little boy, he tramples 
on the flowers. As she said this she put a flower that she was holding 
under the sole of her shoe and stepped on it. “I am a boy.” 

She related that a doctor took a piece out of her arm. “‘But it is 
all right again. My father also had a piece taken away from him. 
My father has something. Many fathers.” While she was talking 
she masturbated by putting the doll between her legs. It is clear that 
without sight she had found out a great deal already. She knows that 
a boy has a penis and that she has not; that all fathers have a penis, 
not only hers. 

Observation of parents at intercourse. She mentioned that her 
mother went away in a carriage. ‘‘My father took a piece of flesh 
away from her.’’ She was masturbating with a pencil, and took 
up her Marna doll and said: “I stick it (the pencil) into Mama.” 
She tried to stick the pencil into the doll’s hand and then into the 
leg saying at the same time: ‘‘She likes it. It does not hurt.’’ She 
imagines that her father has castrated her mother, but she has 
also somehow found out about intercourse, that it is not an act 
of violence but something pleasurable: a discovery that is very 
difficult for children much older than Sylvia to accept. 

While masturbating she told me that she had dreamed: ‘“‘Some 
one has taken away my little end.’’ I asked her what little end. 
“The corner of a cushion. My head is here, but my hair is messed 
up. Hair is not a little end, is it?’’ Her fear of castration is like her 
masturbatory activity, it has been displaced from her genitals to 
her eyes. Her messed up hair is a betrayal of her masturbation. 
We are reminded that the first fear which she related in her analysis, 
was of a dog who wanted to hit her because her hair was messed up. 

She played that she lay in bed with a married couple in the 
Institute, who had been very nice to her and let her lie on the bed 
with them while they were resting. She said: “I will stick it in.” 
And now she played that everything got stuck: evidently her 
idea that the penis can get stuck in the vagina and can not be with- 
drawn again during intercourse. 

While going about my room she came upon a tassel hanging 
from a key on a closet door. She screamed with terror when she 
touched it and from that day on and for many days she would 
be seized with attacks of fear. She became afraid when she heard 
a noise, a bird’s cry breaking the stillness, a gramophone, loud 
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laughter, children screaming outside, an aeroplane. She would stop 
doing what she was doing and then would be too afraid to start 
again, or after a while she would begin again but would siop fear. 
ing that the noise would recur. I asked her what she was afraid of. 
“T could be taken away.’’ Her one wish was to lie down and 
go to sleep when in this state of fear. When she was frightened by 
children screaming she told me: ‘“The children could take me away, 
they could tear me to pieces. They could tear my little end away, 
Could you give me a little end on my head?’’ The noises evidently 
awake her tremendous fear of castration and arouse the hope that 
I can make her whole again. 

In the same connection Sylvia tells of her little friend Raphael, 
in the Institute, who is very nice to her. He is one of the children 
in the Institute who can see quite a little. ‘‘I write to Raphazel, 
I am Raphael.’’ Later when she is in a state of fear. “I am Raphael, 
he could be taken away and torn to pieces.”” I tell her she is not 
Raphael but Sylvia, she is not a boy. “But I would like to be 
a boy.’’ I asked her then what she thought was the difference 
between a boy and a girl. “A boy is called Raphael.’ And then 
she did not want to talk about it any more, but wanted to listen 
to my watch. “Raphael can not hear it, he hears badly.”” At another 
time she is making believe to read and babbles nonsense. I ask her 
what kind of language she is speaking. She answers: “The blind 
language.” And she is delighted that I can not understand her. 
Somehow she had been able to put us all into the same category. 
We are all castrated in some way. Raphael can not hear, she can 
not see and I can not understand. In this way she is able to deny 
her exceptional position as a blind person as well as her penis 
envy. We suspect too that she has made a connection between 
the ticking of the watch and bodily sensations which she has 
felt during masturbation. These sensations she feels as pleasurable 
as long as she is free of guilt, but her fear of noises, which forces 
her suddenly to stop all play activity, shows that in her fight against 
masturbation the noises (such as ticking, beating) have become 
for her a sign of danger. The first connection with Raphael must 
be that she has become aware of the beating of her own clitoris; 
she somehow knows that a boy does not have that sensation. 
He also must have a defect, and she now makes me have one too. 
I can not understand. 
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She heard a boy speaking loudly in the hall. “He will come 
and tear me to pieces.’’ She then played day and night: “I hear 
screaming in the night. I scream sometimes in the night.’’ Another 
time when she hears a boy speaking angrily in the hall: ‘‘He will 
pull and tear me to pieces. He will pull off one of my legs, my nose, 
he will take away my little end.’’ Then she suggests lying in 
bed with the boy. The material is very clear: she wants a penis, 
but in her identification with a boy she becomes afraid and fears 
that she will lose her penis, that it will get stuck or pulled out. 
The screaming in the night must be in connection with her coitus 
observation. In her identification with a woman, that is the 
woman with a penis, she fantasies that her penis will be taken 
from her during intercourse. 

Aggressive Tendencies. Sylvia's play goes back to the married 
couple, the teachers. She fantasied that the wife took her into 
bed with her and squeezed her. ““The way I am doing it on my 
leg.”” She squeezed her leg to illustrate. ‘“She could take away my 
little end. It is sticking in the hole.’’ Then she immediately con- 
tinued: “‘Do Marie’s eyes hurt her? He could hit me in the eyes, he 
could tear out my eyes. Mama was angry with me when I scratched 
my eyes.’’ She rubbed her forehead and told me she had scratched 
herself there. “‘I scratched my eyes. My aunt told me that when 
I rubbed my eyes they would get sick. The doctor scratched my 
eyes. I rubbed my eyes.’’ Here she brings very clearly the connection 
between the genitals and her eyes, material that we already know 
from earlier material. She is afraid that her eyes will be torn out, 
when she rubs or scratches them, just as her little end will be torn 
out when she plays with it and is thus excited. She feels equally 
guilty about both activities. 

In connection with Sylvia's castration fears she now has 
angry and revengeful thoughts against her mother. ‘“‘“My mother 
has bitten my leg. I have hit my mother because I fell off a 
chair. She pinched my ear. I won’t do it again. I want to be 
near my mother.’’ She took up the Mama doll and kissed her, then 
she hit her and made the Mama doll hit her back. She explained: 
“She did rot want to sit on a chair.”” She then made the Mama 
doll pinch her, then she pinched her back. The Mama bit her 
in the foot, she retorted by pulling out her hair. “She will never do 
it again.” ‘‘She wants to stay with her mother.’’ Here she makes 
her mother responsible for her misfortunes and revenges her- 
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self by hitting and pinching back. But she is at the same time 
terribly afraid of her angry thoughts against her mother ang 
in consequence of these thoughts fears losing her mother, 
She promises never to be naughty again, if only her mother wij] 
remain with her. 


In the transference she repeated this same behavior. She became 
very frightened and I asked her why. “I am afraid of you, of 3 
thunderstorm.” She then climbed into my lap and held me tight, 
“I love you so much. I am afraid of you. I don’t know why.” 
At another time when she told me she was afraid of me she said, 
“You could take away my doll, you could take everything away 
from me.’ She knows in this way as clearly as she is able the whole 
development of her relationship to her mother, which is familiar to 
us from the analysis of the feminine castration complex. The mother 
is blamed for the injury to her own body; at first the mother 
is considered to possess a penis; then her castration is connected in 
some obscure way with an observation of a sexual act of the 
parents. The love for her mother is now disturbed in two ways: 
because of the girl’s aggressive feelings owing to the injury to her 
body, and at a later period because of the idea that her mother 
herself is incomplete, not whole. To overcome these disturbances 
there develops in reaction an overcompensatory positive mother 
relationship. The little girl is overaffectionate, bound to the 
mother in an obsessional manner, answers to every separation 
with longing and homesickness, and hangs on to her fearing be- 
cause of her own evil thoughts the destruction of this relation- 
ship. 


LY 


Synopsis. 


The fragmentary reports of two case histories may serve to 
answer some of our questions about the psychic development of 
blind children. In the case of Jacob, as well as in that of Sylvia, 
there is no doubt that the ego development and character formation 
of the child has been greatly influenced by the fact of blindness. 
The lack of one kind of sensory perception (sight) disturbs and 
diminishes one of the most important functions of the ego, i.e. the 
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testing of reality. Instead of compensating for this by greater 
achievements through their other senses, these children turn to 
fantasy in order to supply what is missing. This leads to denial 
of reality and to wishful thinking, which easily results in apparent 
insincerity. Since the most important factor in the life of the blind 
is their blindness, it is natural for them to wish to deny just this. 

The blind are very early made aware of the superiority 
of seeing people in all matters of practical daily life. They 
are conscious of their own helplessness and therefore regard 
seeing people with a mixture of fear, envy, dependency, sub- 
servience and admiration. Feminine boys develop the same emo- 
tional attitude toward their homosexual love objects, as we know 
from analysis, and become passive as a result; that is, they 
offer themselves as love objects and at the same time inhibit all 
aggressive tendencies. These passive men as well as the blind 
child identify themselves in their fantasies with their loved 
object, they dream of sharing the qualities they admire and forming 
an indissoluble union with them. Jacob’s analysis shows him 
overwhelmed by this wave of passivity, which leaves him in- 
hibited in almost all his activities; Sylvia on the other hand knows 
how to identify herself with the people who protect her, (her 
mother, her uncle, the fox terrier) and in this way achieves a 
part-independence. 

There is little new material where the early sexual development 
of both children is concerned. It is astonishing how little difference 
there is between Sylvia’s observations of intercourse and those 
made by children who can see. These impressions would naturally 
be somewhat similar, since a seeing child generally gets its 
sexual experience at night, or at least in semi-darkness. A child 
sees less than it hears and is especially impressed by the excitement 
which it feels close to itself. We can assume that Sylvia used to 
sleep between her parents and that the feeling of their bodily 
nearness taught her everything that any child would otherwise 
have learnt. 

There is nothing astonishing in the fact that the fears of 
Jacob and Sylvia are identical with those of normal children. The 
instinctual processes and the attempts to repress them which cause 
anxiety, act independently of sight. This is evident in the example 
of Jacob’s fear of silence, which is the equivalent of the normal 
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child’s fear of darkness. Silence and darkness both mean the same 
to the child: they mean loneliness,—being left unprotected ang 
exposed to all temptations. 

Where the displacement of fear and guilt from the genitals 
to the eyes is concerned (Sylvia), it is an open question how far 
this is a result of the real part played by the eyes and the injury 
done to them, or how far it is brought about by the attitude of 
the outer world which condemns the rubbing of the eyes in the 
same way as masturbation. All people who deal with bling 
children know how frequent are such acts of automatic self stimy- 
lation; thrusting the fingers into the nose, mouth or eyes, manipu- 
lating appendages such as ears, nose, lips or locks of hair, these 
activities are commonly known under the term of “‘blindism’”’ and 
are popularly thought of as bad habits of one sort or another! 

It is to be regretted that these two fragmentary cases have 
little material to add about exhibitionism and scoptophilia. Sylvia's 
sexual curiosity is easily satisfied without the help of sight. With 
Jacob his exhibitionism becomes most apparent in the wish 
fantasy of being admired by all members of the Institute for 
having regained his sight. 

Both case histories are incomplete and therefore do not show 
oral and anal material. In the education of blind children especial 
stress is laid on their bodily cleanliness, and therefore repressions 
are especially rigorous, and anal material would take a longer time 
to be uncovered. With Sylvia's fixation on her mother, oral ma- 
terial can be assumed, although it does not really appear in her 
analysis. Signs of it show in her fantasies of biting, which make 
up a large part of her castration anxiety. 


Practical Conclusions 


It would be possible, if space allowed, to describe in great de- 
tail the practical suggestions for the education of the blind which 
are the natural outcome of these theoretical considerations. The 
education of the blind has at all times followed the same lines. 
They should be prepared as soon as possible to share the life 
of the seeing world; they should be enabled, when their edu- 


6. Thomas D. Cutsworth. The Blind in School and Society. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York & London, Page 6. 
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cation is completed, to earn their own living and to enjoy life 
in some degree. It is well known what difficulties they meet in their 
fight for existence and in their attempts to gratify their sexual de- 
mands. 
Those concerned with the education of the blind never for- 
get for a moment that it is this aim which they want to realize. 
Every attempt at adaptation is welcomed and encouraged. There 
are two characteristics of the psychic make up of blind children 
which are especially exploited for this purpose; the rapidity of 
speech development and the richness of their fantasy life. Both are 
used to make up for these sensory perceptions which are lacking. 
The consequences, as our analytical observations show, are grave 
deficiencies in the development of the sense of reality which are 
certainly new hindrances in social adaptation. When once we un- 
derstand how important a correct testing of reality is for the ego 
as a whole, we shall especially stress the role of the other sensory 
functions and we shall mind less if the blind children take a much 
longer time to ‘‘adapt.”’ 

This difference between real and apparent adaptation is of 
a special importance for the development of speech in blind children. 
Every child develops the rudiments of his vocabulary on the 
basis of his emotional relations to the outer world, in other 
words through imitation. With normal children who can see, 
the naming of concrete objects is accompanied by pictures of them 
and the naming of abstract conceptions is taken over from people 
whose psychic make up is based on the use of the same senses. 
Blind children on the other hand learn the language of a world 
from which they are, by the nature of their defect, largely excluded. 
They learn it very well, but what they learn remains in a way a 
foreign body, instead of expressing their real inner life. To avoid 
this mistake education should find ways and means of excluding 
from the vocabulary of the young blind child all words that cannot 
convey any meaning to him. Although their speech would be 
restricted it should be as full of meaning for them as normal speech 
is for the normal child. As the child progresses in the knowledge 
of reality it should gradually be introduced into the larger vocabu- 
lary of the seeing. 

The discrepancy between what is offered and what is needed 
is not restricted to the realm of speech. Many activities and 
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sublimations which are pleasurable for the seeing are of absolutely 
no value for the sightless. We probably underestimate the amount 
of pleasure derived from the various sublimations of scop- 
tophilia, expressed in enjoyment of beauty in nature, in art, 
in the human body and in clothes. Little has been done so far 
to provide substitute pleasures for the blind. An exception has 
been made by Victor Loewenfeld in his attempt to give enjoyment 
to the blind through modelling. Music has always played a similar 
part in the life of the blind. It would be possible to follow this 
up in other directions, and in this way a variety of sublimated 
interests might be created which have nothing to do with imitation 
or adaption to the seeing world. 


The logical suggestion for a complete plan of education 
would comprise the following: A Kindergarten specially adapted 
to the needs of the sightless, so far as the training of the senses are 
concerned; a primary school where manual work is preferred to 
purely intellectual stimulation, and writing (expression of 
thought) outweighs reading (the intake of new conceptions) ; the 
first half of high school, still as a special school, stressing the intro- 
duction into science in a practical and concrete manner; and then 
only the progress into normal school, with its introduction into 
the normal intellectual life of the community. Adaptation will 
take longer in this manner but to make up for that, it will be 
unaccompanied by the elements of vagueness and _ insincerity 
which are the unavoidable results of our present day education of 
the blind. A more detailed educational school could easily be 
outlined for technical purposes. 
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NEUROTIC CAMOUFLAGE AND 
THOUGHT-REHEARSAL! 


By THEODOR REIK, PH. D., (New York) 


It is almost 35 years since Freud was able to write with 
justification that the phenomenology of the obsessional neurosis 
was not yet adequately understood and described. In spite of 
the fact that subsequent analytic investigation has extensively 
increased our knowledge of this neurosis, I venture to say that 
even today large sections are quite unknown or, at least, inadequate- 
ly described in analytic literature. One such feature common to all 
obsessional neurotics is a typical bit of behavior in their social 
life at a certain phase of their neurosis. It will here be described 
and evaluated as to its psychological conditioning. 


Psychological differences in the neuroses show up also as char- 
acteristic differences of social behavior. We are reminded of the 
“belle indifference’ ascribed to the hysteric by the older French 
psychiatrists or of the melusinalike solitariness to which the obses- 
sional individual is driven by conscience to carry out his ceremonials. 
To these will now be added another variety of social behavior, not 
less interesting in that it is related by many bonds to the social 
conduct of the normal individual. This is the very special way in 
which the obsessional person carries out in hidden fashion or under 
some altered form his system, his obsessional acts or ceremonial. 
It is easy to confuse this behavior with typical kinds which 
analysis has conceptualized and found names for, in particular with 
“‘dissimulation” in the general psychiatric sense and ‘‘rationaliza- 
tion”’ in the particular analytic sense. The following description will 
show that the typical behaviour I wish to characterize has only 
superficial points of resemblance to these ways of reacting. In its 
form and psychological content it decidedly differs. 

I shall give immediately a beautiful representative instance, 
certainly the most beautiful example known to me. An obsessional 
neurotic had the compulsion to step out with the right foot when 


1. Extension of remarks made in a lecture to the Viennese Analytic Society in 
1935. Translated by George B. Wilbur, M. D. 
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he entered a room, crossed a line and on other similar occasions. 
On account of his mounting doubts he had to repeat several times 
this stepping out. If he did not carry out this ceremonial he was sub- 
ject to an intense anxiety. For our purpose it suffices to say that 
the magical ceremony had the meaning of warding off a definite _ 
expectation of harm. 

What interests us here is for once not the origin, development 
and unconscious meaning of this symptom but the social behaviour 
of the patient who was compelled to carry out his ceremonial 
conscientiously yet wished to do so secretly when in the presence 
of others. Naturally there arose countless occasions when he found 
this necessary. This American patient had promised a young lady in 
whom he was interested to take her in his auto to a resort outside 
Vienna. She had expressed a desire to visit the place. He foresaw, 
of course, that on leaving the precincts of Vienna and on entering 
those of the neighboring city he would have to make that apotropiac 
gesture with the right foot. He knew also that he must convince 
himself through repetitions of the ceremonial that at the moment 
of the crossing the frontier it was with the right foot and that in 
the new district an evil mischance could not be brought about 
by an entrance with the left foot. 

With the obsessional neurotic’s peculiar forethought and pre- 
caution, which takes account even of minute details which could 
endanger the carrying out of a ceremonial, he foresaw that during 
the excursion a whole series of difficulties would arise. At this point 
he had to tell me of a couple of instances and sketch the manner in 
which he mastered the difficulties. How should he, a stranger, 
recognize the place exactly and the time at which he was compelled 
to make the gesture? And how should he, sitting in the car beside the 
charming woman, sometimes strike out with his foot without of- 
fending her, or indeed without appearing ridiculous, or what was 
almost as bad, without acting conspicuously? 

The first difficulty, that of locality and time, was more easily 
overcome than the second which was of a more psychological 
sort. He contrived what could be called a trial performance of 
the excursion the day before. Some hours earlier that day he had been 
talking with his Viennese chauffeur. This conversation provided the 
occasion for proposing the tryout. He mentioned as if by chance 
the well known resorts in the neighborhood of Vienna and uttered 
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the wish to learn something about them. When the chauffeur referred 
among others to the resort in question, the patient inquired whethe, 
it was far, whether it belonged to the district of Vienna, or to tha 
of a neighboring town and so on. After discussing the state of 
the weather he decided to take advantage of the sunshine and make 
an excursion into that district today. During the trip he frequently 
asked if they were yet in sight of the place, and when the chauffeur 
suddenly remarked that now they were quite close, he got out of the 
car. He remarked that it was much further than he had thought and 
laughingly said that his foot had gone to sleep from sitting so long 
in the car. With this as an excuse it appeared quite natural that he 
should stamp with his foot on alighting. He now asked interestedly 
just where the boundary line of Vienna was, and whether there was 
also a tablet marking this as there would be in the United States, 
When the driver pointed out the marker to him, he spoke of taking a 
short walk to get rid of the uncomfortable feeling in his foot. With 
this he really went a bit further to be sure of the exact position of the 
boundary line and of the particulars of the spot. This was not at all 
a trifling matter in consideration of the unceasingly occurring 
doubts and uncertainties. He had, indeed, at the same time also car- 
ried on a harmless conversation with the driver who accompanied 
him which, while it showed only the interest of the foreigner, also 
made him acquainted with the exact boundary line of the city 
district. As he crossed the line, he could with some comment on the 
foot which had gone to sleep — “‘that is still a damned uncomfort- 
able feeling’’ — stamp several times. After having made himself 
thoroughly familiar with the lay of the land with the help of 
several landmarks he returned to the car, mounted with the right 
foot and, somewhat reassured, returned to Vienna. 

The actual carrying out of the excursion was now somewhat 
facilitated as the result of this trial. Nevertheless it remained dif- 
ficult enough. When on the next day he went with the young 
lady on the same trip there would be opportunity to look fre- 
quently out of the window to discover where he was. He could, of 
course, after his conversation with the chauffeur, make comments 
to the woman who, like himself, was a stranger in Vienna, 
pointing out places and scenes of interest in the city. While thus 
carrying on an animated conversation he so contrived it that at 
the approach to the border of the city he could carry out in an 
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inconspicuous way his magic foot ceremonial. Primarily it was a 
matter of ‘‘timing.’’ In an easy conversational tone he asked wheth- 
er she had already made another excursion, extolling the tour 
of the environs of the city. He remarked that he was especiaily 
drawn to the musical and theatrical life of Vienna and asked 
about the last operetta she had seen. Leaning back in the car, 
he nonchalantly put his left leg over the right—in order to 
prevent accidentally passing over the boundary of the city with 
his left foot on the ground. 

Meanwhile he led the conversation as follows: “Do you 
remember the ‘Waltzdream?’ I have seen it twice.’’ To a re- 
mark by the girl he said: ““Yes, there are a lot of good melodies 
in it, but my favorite is still the great waltz in the second act.” 
A rapid glance through the window. The boundary is near: “Do 
you not recall it? How does it go? Oh yes!’” The man laughed 
a little as if enraptured by the recollection of the melody which 
he now began to sing: | 

“Softly, so softly, float through the hall 

Melodies fairest, waltz, music hall 

In gladsome chorus 

Loves tender pain 

Swells from the heart 

That is joyous again. . .” 
While he softly sang this verse, which is not more stupid than 
other such operatic ones, his right foot beat the three-four 
thythm striking lightly each beat on the floor of the car. It was 
the most natural thing in the world. At the same time it assured 
the most rigorous carrying out of the obsessional ceremonial dur- 
ing the passage over the border of the one town and the entrance 
into the adjoining. It was, as he said, above all a problem of “‘tim- 
ing,”” but certainly not only that. 

I would draw the reader’s attention first to that trial per- 
formance. Trial performances of this sort are a peculiar kind 
of protection-measures and have scarcely been mentioned in analytic 
literature. They are first carefully thought out and later just as care- 
fully acted out. Their aim is to eliminate and to take reassuring 
precautions against the disturbances anticipated from the difficult- 
ies which can arise in the carrying out of the obsessional acts and 
ceremonials. These trials are surely to be compared to dress re- 
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hearsals before the premiere of a performance and like these are de. 
signed to make sure of the best form of presentation. In such cir. 
cumstances it often happens that the resolutions sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of thought do not lose as ordinarily the name of 
action but gain it. The neurotic gains courage to venture other. 
wise ‘‘dangerous” undertakings from such anticipatory thinking 
out of the best way to eliminate difficulties from his path. The de- 
liberations and resolutions which result from this trying over in 
thought can be compared to the reading of a new play arranged 
by the stage-manager. The selection of the material in the test- 
activity—in our case the preliminary visit to the spot—would 
then be comparable to a dress rehearsal. There also, as in the ob- 
sessional testing, certain features will be eliminated; the possibi- 
lities of the coming situation are examined and the best of these 
selected. I call these peculiar deliberations and anticipations in 
thought “thought-rehearsals,"” and the preliminary test activity 
an “obsessional rehearsal.” 


Test phantasies of this sort serve, of course, for wish-fulfill- 
ment. Behind the easily recognizable wish to insure the compul- 
sion or the ceremonial against any mishap and to secure incon- 
spicuous execution will be clearly evident another unconscious 
intention which comes to expression in the neurotic symptom it- 
self. The reiteration, the loving deliberation over anticipated de- 
tails and other particulars make it clear that new features afford 
a secondary gain of pleasure. Not uncommonly the patient spends 
many hours in this sort of anticipatory deliberation. “Sweet re- 
hearsal of my morning’s dream,” says Shakespeare. The tryout 
in phantasy or in thought reproduces thoughts and incidents in- 
cited by the new situation and the particular difficulties created 
by it. Originally quite indefinite they soon take on a sharper form 
and a more definite contour. Under certain conditions they can, so 
to speak, become free from the imagined actual situation and au- 
tonomous, indeed, even obsessional in their own rights, dovetail- 
ing into the pre-existing system. In analysis they are usually suc- 
cessfully reduced to their historic context and lead back to the 
actual situation to which they owe their genesis. 
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II. 

The example cited has shown us that the test activity forms 
the introduction to an essential part of a particular bit of behav- 
ior, which will combine the carrying out of tacit commands and 
prohibitions with the observance of social rules and obligations. 
But how are these peculiar social activities to be understood and 
how shall they be designated? 

The preceding description permits the recognition that the 
designation ‘‘rationalization’’ as well as ‘“‘dissimulation”’ is in- 
applicable to the mode of behavior. They do not fit. The first is 
too narrow, the second goes much too far, like a piece of clothing 
borrowed from another person. 

We have been able to follow the course of two separate lines 
of activity which run essentially parallel. The important thing in 
this connection is their relation to the obsessional ceremonial. The 
first, the testing served for the preparation of an undisturbed exe- 
cution. The second, the peculiar conduct during the excursion 
served the purpose of not arousing the curiosity and the astonish- 
ment of the surrounding world. 

Leaving the customary analytic path that we may take a de- 
tour we turn our interest, not to the unconscious presuppositions 
and aims of a symptom complex, but to a conscious incidental 
feature. We note that this patient wants to protect himself against 
the observation of the outerworld and represent his neurotic ill- 
ness not only as insignificant, but also as though its very existence 
is harmless and incidental. These features are easily recognizable 
in both lines of action in the given example. The patient behaves 
toward the chauffeur from whom he wishes to conceal the purpose 
of his test as if the excursion were to be treated like any other 
little jaunt. His interest in the boundaries of the city is repre- 
sented as merely the passing interest of a stranger. The wish to 
take a little walk at this spot follows as a matter of course. The 
orientation appears to be merely the expression of a tourist’s curi- 
osity. 

The same characterization holds for his conduct on the next 
day during the trip. It was not only “‘adapted,”’ it just fitted. There 
was nothing unusual and forced. The observer would have noticed 
nothing odd in his conduct; no single feature could have seemed 
unnatural: not his occasional glance out of the window, nothing 
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in the course of his conversation leading up to the operetta, and 
certainly not the crossing of his legs and the beating of time with 
his foot while he hummed the beautiful melody. The compulsion 
was completely hidden behind his natural and nonchalant }p. 
havior. This behavior, however, is determined by the combina. 
tion of the two tendencies, which in themselves appear to be jr- 
reconcilable: he must carry out a striking ceremonial in conformity 
with an inner compulsion, and he wishes to conceal and mask 
from the outerworld the existence of the one and to demonstrate the 
naturalness of the other. 

Can such a mode of behavior be called dissimulation? Only 
in a most general sense, that is, only in the sense that the exist. 
ence of his illness must be kept secret. But the peculiarity of his con- 
duct is not clearly denoted in this fashion; his conduct will, of 
course, not permit the recognition of the symptom of illness as 
such, and at the same time it is designed to assure undisturbed 
manifestation of the symptom and the illness. This predominating 
tendency sharply sets apart, among other features, the given be- 
havior from the scope of the concept of dissimulation. We would 
be inclined rather to extend the designation ‘‘dissimulation” to 
cover such instances as the effort of the patient to check, as de- 
scribed, the stamping with the right foot. Is he incapable of doing 
this? Not at all, he had often enough done so when necessary. If 
he does not do it here it is for the reason that he does not want 
to bear the displeasure and anxiety that will certainly follow the 
omission of the act. He foresees that the suppression of the cere- 
monial will result in severe expectations of misfortune and he 
would avoid this psychological discomfort. Certainly his behav- 
ior is directed at hiding his symptom and his illness, but even more 
it is directed at letting his illness have the right of way. His chief 
motive is to be able to carry out his magic ceremonial without 
hindrance. Besides this, of course, other motives work effectively: 
he does not like to let others recognize the real nature of his ill- 
ness. He is ashamed of his symptoms and the peculiar actions to 
which his illness forces him. 

The other concept by which the given behavior is delimited, 
is that of rationalization. This term, introduced into psychoanal- 
ysis by Ernest Jones and accepted by Freud, although seldom 
used, originally denoted ‘‘the invention of a reason for an attitude 
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or an action, the motive of which is not recognized.’’ Our patient, 
however, knew very well the motive for his action, he wanted, 
without being noticed, to carry out his ceremonial in a difficult 
situation. In this sense then there can be no question of rational- 
ization. Here it is certainly not the case that the patient screened 
from himself and others definite motives capable of being conscious 
while his actions were determined by other unconscious ones. 
When the patient explained to the chauffeur that his right foot 
had gone to sleep and thus accounted for his noticeable repeated 
stamping with the foot it was true, of course, that he withheld the 
real motive for his behavior and pushed forward another, but 
this was a conscious process throughout even to the aim. Of 
late years it has become the custom in analytic literature to call 
every pre-conscious motive such as the excuse, for instance, of a 
pupil who came late to class, a rationalization. But it is clear, also, 
that such slovenly terminological usage, which betrays the child- 
ish fondness of academicians for technical terms, has lost all value. 

The relationship of the typical bit of behavior that we have 
been considering to the reaction formations we call dissimulation 
and rationalization, is, of course, unmistakable. Yet the differences 
are clear just as much in the manner of manifestation as in psycholo- 
gical content. I propose that particular forms of social behavior 
be set off by being named in terms of fitting concepts and in the 
case of this particular patient to call it “‘neurotic camouflage.” It 
represents an attempt to reconcile two psychic processes which 
tend to go in opposite directions. The patient wishes to be obedient 
to the compulsion imposed by the neurosis, but at the same time 
he feels impelled to heed the psychic necessity of making his be- 
havior conform to the requirements of his social milieu. The 
compromise formation resulting from the conflict and the integra- 
tion of these two opposed urges corresponds to a secondary aspect 
of the general character of the neurotic symptom. The illness itself 
Wants to meet simultaneously the requirements of the inner world 
and those of the outer. The social camouflage has taken on this 
general character after the neurosis has been formed. 

I venture to assert that social camouflage constitutes a typical 
feature in the behavior of all psychoneurotics at a certain stage of 
development of their neurosis. At best it can be observed at the 
same time the neurosis takes on definite form and again is clearly 
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evident during the phase preceding recovery although it js fre- 
quently recognizable during intermediate phases also. That is 
to account for. In the first stage after the establishment of th, 
neurosis consideration for the good opinion of the world is stijj 
strong enough to justify a certain amount of care to conceal the 
symptoms. In the healing process, although a definite force jg stijj 
exerted on the ego by the neurosis, yet the consideration for socie. 
ty is again sufficiently strengthened to become noticeable, 
Social camouflage shows up especially clearly in the compul- 
sion neurosis, because in its symptomatology the distance to be 
bridged is especially great. This breach between the compulsion ex. 
ercised by the illness and the social demands and dictates can be 
reduced mainly to a contrast: that existing between the magical 
ways of thinking dominating the obsessional neurosis, and the ra- 
tionalistic way of thinking characteristic of our culture. Ordinarily 
the obsessional neurotic is as much aware of this contrast as the 
normal individual and this explains his need to hide the ceremonial 
and activity from the outerworld if possible, and if not, to belittle 
it and represent it as an act conforming to his social code. 


III. 


To give an idea of the ubiquity of neurotic camouflage | will 
add to the earlier example some of a more representative sort, taken 
from clinical practice. A woman suffering from fear of blushing was 
aware of a number of unavoidable situations which produced the 
dreaded symptom. Thus in leaving or entering her apartment house 
she frequently encountered the ianitress who was accustomed to 
loitering with some of the other women on the stairs or nearby. 
From past experience she knew the curious glances of these in- 
fluential people and the quite justifiable expectation that the janitress 
would pass some remark about her to the other women which would 
cause her to blush. What the patient did in this contingency was 
designed to make the red on her cheeks appear natural. As she passed 
she opened her purse and pretended with bowed head to be looking 
for something, a mirror, perhaps, or lipstick or comb. 

An obsessional neurotic was obliged to pick up and inspect 
every piece of paper that lay around anywhere in the room. He 
suffered from the fear that he might “unintentionally” have 
mislaid or lost some important business notes he had made. This 
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obsession, naturally enough, got him into many unusual situations 
which assumed even more curious forms when his doubts forced 
him to satisfy himself many times over with regard to the contents 
of papers lying around. For example as he sat in a restaurant he 
noticed a piece of paper on the ground at a great distance from his 
table. Obviously he must pick it up to convince himself that it 
contained nothing indiscreet written by himself. Before he passed 
the spot where the paper lay he opened his appointment book and 
flipped the pages in passing and then turning around as if to see 
whether he had lost anything picked up the piece of paper and 
inspected it, then threw it away again. When he had left the vicinity 
the doubt came over him as to whether there might not still be 
some notes of his on the paper. He had to return. He asked the 
waiter where the telephone was, then went slowly through the 
room until he again discovered the paper on the floor. He 
stooped as if to tie a loosened shoe lace incidentally picking up the 
bit of paper which he looked at in the telephone booth. Obliged 
for a third time to return he was able to say to the waiter, more- 
over quite in conformity with his mounting anxiety, that he feared 
he had left an important notice in the telephone booth. 

This same patient was tortured with anxiety lest he might in- 
advertently and unwittingly have caused an injury to his small 
son. This anxiety began with the doubt whether he had not once, 
in entering a room impetuously, banged the boy on the head with 
the door knob as he stood nearby. This doubt which soon shifted 
to other children could only be stilled by taking precautions which 
assured him he could not possibly have injured the child. But the 
precaution would surely appear to the outer world to be senseless 
or silly. What would his friends and acquaintances think if they 
saw him in the middle of a sentence stick out his arm as if to measure 
his distance from the door? He must surely look a perfect fool since 
no one would understand that by such an improvised measurement 
he wanted to free himself from a torturing doubt. It was compre- 
hensible when the patient wishing to preserve his social standing, 
very cleverly, when such doubts mounted, gave to his remarks a 
turn that permitted him to make this gesture without arousing 
suspicion, indeed even to include it as a gesture appropriate to the 
context. He could, for example, make an animated gesture when 
he spoke of something over there, or of how great an object was, 
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or on meeting a friend by spreading his arm in burlesquing ap 
extravagance of feeling and in similar ways. 

One may point to the great amount of intellectual work done 
as represented in the clever preparation and carrying out of the 
obsessional camouflage. I believe that this spiritual expenditure 
which in the strictest sense is squandered, has hitherto found a 
most inadequate evaluation by analysts. The presence of mind and 
cleverness with which every opportunity is utilized to carry out these 
mysterious ceremonial and obsessional acts in spite of all social 
difficulties and yet inconspicuously in manner, are often surprising 
and one only wonders at not seeing them put to the service of some 
more worthy cause. Besides these qualities another feature in the 
neurotic camouflage becomes obvious to the analyst: the amount 
of derision as much at the demands of social convention as at the 
strictness of their own ceremonial. This characteristic corresponds 
throughout to the ambivalent attitude which marks every feature 
of the obsessional neurosis. 

This derisive note gives way occasionally — in favorable 
circumstances ——- to a humoristic strain. The neurotic then shows 
a sort of amusement at himself. A cheerful feeling of superiority 
to his neurosis and the difficulties into which it precipitates him. 
Undoubtedly there shows up many times an enjoyment of his 
own dexterity and cleverness at overcoming certain embarrassing 
situations. Here there is recognizable a kind of secondary ego 
gain from the successful camouflage. The patient has brought 
it about that not only is his neurotic symptom hidden from the 
world but it is also put into effect and this so adroitly that his 
ceremonial or obsessional activity passes as a natural and un- 
suspected bit of general social behavior. In such plausible and 
artful mimicry there is visible no neurotic symptom. Where 
would a clever man hide a particular leaf? In the forest. 

IV. 

Perhaps at this point I may make some remarks on the 
impression which the report of such successful camouflage can 
make on the analyst. Aside from the obvious and dominant 
psychological interest and the high opinion of the patient's 
cleverness and presence of mind the analyst sometimes discovers 
in himself on hearing such a report a surprising feeling: that of 
pleasure in the comic. 
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The analyst who has to see and hear so much about human 
suffering finds few opportunities during his serious work to 
feel pleasure in the comic. He can certainly not laugh at the neurotic, 
for his psychological understanding shows him the tragic nature 
of their suffering. There where men are prone to laugh at psychic 
oddities he has every occasion to remain serious. Activities and 
conduct which to the layman may appear absurd or senseless 
and ridiculous will seem to him full of meaning. Incidents which 
otherwise produce a comic effect will disclose to him their hidden 
intentions and what is so frequently presented as stupidity will 
appear to him as the result of conflicts common to us all. As a sort 
of recompense for such surplus of seriousness there is occasionally 
offered to him a comical aspect where for other men there is no 
occasion for levity. Even the source of these occasions for feeling, 
so rarely occurring in analysis, is, moreover, the profound psycho- 
logical understanding of an intellectual or affective association 
which would otherwise remain unrecognized. 

One such rarely occurring incident is the occasion sometimes 
provided by the telling of a particular difficulty and perplexity, 
which the patient has overcome by social camouflage. The 
pleasure in the comic then result ‘om the happy combination 
of ways and means found to get out of the dilemma into which 
the patient has been precipitated by the compulsion of the 
neurosis on the one hand and the obligations of the outer world on 
the other: his particular tactics, his pretexts and elusions, his 
compromises and “‘evasiveness’’ to which he is compelled to 
resort to master unusual difficulties. One is often tempted to think 
of the genial art of Charlie Chaplin and to imagine the possibility 
that the tragicomic clown, instead of having to struggle with the 
needs and difficulties of the world of reality, had to deal with a severe 
obsessional neurosis, its compulsions and inhibitions in their colli- 
sion with social obligations. Those mysterious injunctions and vetos 
of the neurosis, against which his reason rebels, but obeys under the 
whip of anxiety, scorning the opposition of society, yet respectful 
of it, these force the obsessional neurotic to attain to those intel- 
lectual acrobatics and tricks, the expression of which we have called 
neurotic camouflage. The reports of many cases of especially success- 
ful camouflage which secure by a crafty manner of execution the 
carrying out of the compulsion and at the same time masks this from 
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the outer world, indeed makes use of the milieu to facilitate the 
carrying out of the compulsion, awakens in the analyst very 
frequently a sort of intellectual pleasure which is like that of the 
comic, if not identical with it. It is similar to that awakened in the 
hearer of a tale in which someone finds by some most cunning Way 
egress from a difficult situation and at the same time has out. 
witted the others who got him into this fix. No doubt, on such 
an occasion we share in some degree the pleasure which the patient 
himself has derived from the success of the camouflage. We share 
this pleasure after we have unconsciously participated in the act. 
We do not laugh at the patient but with him. 

For the rest. such a gratification is sometimes consciously. felt 
by the neurotic.'The patient of whose excursion and foot ceremon- 
ial report was earlier made, enjoyed laughing at his own cl ve 
during the recitak:of the tale. In the same way a young girl 
frequently reduced’ to laughter when she thought of the ingeni 
solution she had found for her difficulties between her tompul> 
sions and social<conventions. When, for example, she came late 
as usual to the‘long stairway at the restaurant where she custom: 
arily ate her noon meal, she was attacked by the doubt whether 
she should not turn back. She concluded provisionally—such an 
expression is always justified in the case of obsessional individual 
—to go away. Just as she wished to descend the stair again the 
thought came to her that some acquaintance might at the mo- 
ment open the door of the restaurant and see her. How could she 
then explain, since she could not mention her doubts and ob- 
sessional ideas, that she had turned to go back when halfway 
up the stairs? She foresaw that she would be questioned and 
would be obliged to answer, that she would have to explain why 
she could not eat today and so on. She imagined a whole series 
of embarrassing and annoying situations. How should she avoid 
them? She remained standing on the stairs to think it over. If 
now an acquaintance should open the door, why, then she could 
go ahead again. The acquaintance would have found her just on 
the way to the place. She could not quickly descend the stairs, 
for such haste would—if seen by an acquaintance, just leaving 
the restaurant—certainly give rise to wonderment. (But neither 
could she remain standing on the stairs for ever.) Moreover, it 
must be added, that since she was not in any way certain that in 
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the end she would not decide to enter the restaurant, she had to 
continue up the stairs. This possibility must remain open for her. 
She must, however, be protected also against the possibility of 
eventually meeting some acquaintance on the stairs. She found 
the following solution, characteristic alike for the psychic con- 
dition of the neurosis as for the social camouflage: she mounted 
the stairs backward, with her face turned toward the restaurant 
door. If the feared eventuality happened and an acquaintance 
suddenly came out and she saw, she could still advance quite un- 
suspected, she would be just going up at that moment. On the other 
hand in such crabwise fashion she could still gain the exit in case 
she was disturbed. 

In this representative example of camouflage, which puts into 
effect the obsessional prohibition and yet ‘“‘saves face,” it be- 
comes clear, that its execution at the same time gives scope for a 
decision which is so hard to make for the neurotic. The decision, 
which should come from some external factor in these cases, is 
left to chance—that chance which has been called “destiny trav- 
elling incognito.’’ The situation should be decided by a sort of 
judgment of God. The outcome would be determined by the al- 
ternative whether or not she met an acquaintance on the stair. 
The camouflage was here secondarily in service of the obsession. 

Proper evaluation and psychological comprehension of the 
camouflage become very important then for the analyst, because 
they form one of the detours by which repressed psychic material 
can create for itself a disguised manifestation. I will give another 
example: we have heard above of the patient, who became so 
embarrassed and blushed so furiously when she encountered 
either the janitress or one of her representatives in the hallway. 
What could be the reason for this embarrassment or rather one 
of the reasons? Nothing was to be learned about this aside from 
the painful fear that the janitress would gossip about her with 
the other women. We know how she protected herself against 
the blush becoming too visible: in that she, in passing, looked 
quickly into her purse as if seeking something. Analysis was able 
to make it clear that the rummaging in the purse was a symbolic 
substitute for her masturbation in childhood. As a little girl she 
had been very much ashamed of her masturbation and one time 
was very much concerned lest her mother had been informed of 
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her secret activities. Mostly she feared that her mother would 
discuss her and her wicked habit with her relatives or friends, 
The protective action which in this instance had the character 
of social camouflage brought back in symbolic guise just what she 
would hide and of which she had been so ashamed. 

Here is another example from the same patient: another sit. 
uation which brought the blush was given when she was alone in 
the apartment and had to answer the door-bell. There were some 
dodges of camouflage by which she could hide her embarrass. 
ment. Experience had shown her that she appeared less embar- 
rassed if she rapidly stuck her hands into warm water in the 
washbowl and, while drying her hands with the towel, opened 
the door. While reporting this in the analysis she recalled an 
occasion in childhood when she had feared being surprised in the 
midst of her masturbation by the return home of her mother. 
One also sees here that what spared or weakened the embarrass- 
ment for her was just the restitution of the action which had made 
her embarrassed. Another camouflage technique on the same oc- 
casion of hearing the bell consisted in quickly popping a piece 
of bread or a bonbon into her mouth and chewing on it as she 
opened the door. In the same analytic hour in which she reported 
this she recalled in another connection that she was once surprised 
by her mother as she was eating a cookie set aside for her little 
sister and once again when she took something out of the cookie 
jar. 

In these examples as in many similar ones which could be 
added here, a new tendency becomes visible within the camou- 
flage, the revelation of just that very thing which one seeks so 
carefully to hide. That the neurotic camouflage so often fails is 
ascribable to this unconscious countercurrent. The fiascoes and 
abortive efforts are of particular interest because in them can be 
observed especially well the conflict of the two tendencies and 
because they prove that the anxiety which dictates the obedience 
to the compulsion is more powerful than the striving to conform 
to social obligations. 


It may be very easy to make inconspicuously a compulsive 
gesture of defensive or apotropiac character and to let it appear 
indifferent or harmless. An obsessional neurotic whom I had un- 
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der observation, who was obliged to follow a ritual of stopping 
in front of a mirror and sticking out his right hand when he 
entered a room, could do this without danger if he continued the 
movement into one of straightening out his cravat. At most one 
could see only his vanity. It was certainly more difficult to find 
a plausible pretext for other obsessional actions. Once when out 
strolling with a friend, he was obliged to turn back suddenly be- 
cause he was about to meet a woman in mourning, furthermore, he 
could not take a single step forward. His obsessional anxiety de- 
manded that he should return to his hotel whenever he met a person 
in mourning, for the reason that otherwise he suffered the anxiety 
that some member of his own family would die. The pretext he 
found to break off abruptly that time and to return home was 
characteristic. He stood still and said to his companion that he 
suddenly remembered that he had forgotten to send a telegram 
of condolence in answer to a notice of bereavement he had received 
from his family just before starting out for the stroll. So even in 
his excuse he could make use of the meeting with the strange wo- 
man in mourning for it was the very sight of her which had re- 
minded him of the bereavement. When his companion pointed out 
to him a telegraph station across the way he replied with some- 
thing that already sounded less plausible, that he did not know 
the new address of the family and must look it up on the letter in 
his room. Every one of these excuses retained a bit of psychological 
truth: the woman in mourning had really reminded him of his 
fear that a member of his family could die and he knew, most cer- 
tainly not which member. 

The camouflage succeeds relatively well as long as the neurosis 
is restricted in scope, is enacted, so to speak, on the fringes of social 
existence. An obsessional neurosis cannot be arrested at any particu- 
lar point, however. Its development shows the imperious tendency 
to dominate the ego, tooth and nail. In the displacement and gen- 
eralization of its anxiety, doubts and defensive activities, it becomes 
in ever increasing measure more difficult to minimize the symptom- 
atic expressions and to make them appear to others to be something 
else than they are. What differs obviously from social convention 
must be made as socially inconspicuous as can be. The impatience 
of the neurotic towards conformity to social obligations and con- 
ventions mounts with the growing demands of the impulses. Those 
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compromise formations between concealment and display move in 
the direction of drawing attention of others to the hidden. The 
mysterious in the bright day masters the patient. The intention of 
the camouflage becomes increasingly less successful. The neurosis 
becomes braver or much more defiant. 

Here is an instance from the patient last discussed. His obses- 
sional anxiety which from its expression could clearly be recognized 
to have its origin in fear of infection prohibited him from remaining 
with his head uncovered. It put him to much trouble to justify this 
defense measure as a little personal idiosyncracy based on good and 
sufficient reasons. There were situations, however, like this: the 
waiter at his hotel brought breakfast into the room. As usual the 
patient was very late in finishing his elaborate washing ritual, but 
he is ready, he stands in his pajamas in the room wearing his derby, 
When the waiter opens the door the patient grabs his hat as if he 
had just that moment put it on. He explains to the astonished waiter 
that he must immediately put on his hat, when the outer door is 
opened because cold air comes in from the corridor and his head is 
very sensitive. Similar miscalculated camouflage was attempted by 
the patient who well knew how ill he was but who showed the 
liveliest urge to appear well and normal to the world, to make it 
understood for many months that his room need not be aired 
and cleaned up. It earned for him among the personnel of the hotel 
only the title ‘“‘poor fool.’’ The mounting severity of his obsessional 
inhibitions caused him to appear even more like Swift’s Gulliver, 
bound to the earth by thousands of fine threads and not able to 
enjoy the least movement. 

The phenomenon of successful and unsuccessful camouflage is 
certainly not restricted to the field of the neuroses. A direct line goes 
from here to numerous kinds of behavior among normal people 
who find themselves in especial difficulties or situations of 
embarrassment. Such occasions arise frequently when people at- 
tempt to reconcile strong urges with definite social usages and at- 
titudes of the environment, since they try to mask their expression 
as harmless and moderate. Such attempts at social camouflage which 
no longer belong to the domain of pathology usually arouse in 
the observer who recognizes their aim a pleasure in the comic. 
In the case of miscalculation this pleasure can take on the nature 
of ‘Schadenfreude.’ The spectator spares himself the expendi- 
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ture of sympathy because he recognizes that the person in ques- 
tion wished to outwit the other and was u' masked in the at- 
tempt. Thus it is to be compared to the swiadler who has vnin- 
tentionally betrayed himself. 

Here as an illustration of such miscalculated social camouflage 
one can cite one of the many anecdotes which biographers report 
of the great symphonic composer Anton Bruckner. It is well 
known that the composer who had been a choir boy of St. Flor- 
ian and cathedral organist wanted to be a priest. This whole 
life he piously clung to the Catholic creed, to the spiritual power 
of which his Mass and Te-Deum as well as great bits of his sym- 
phonies bear witness. When Bruckner’s name as a composer was 
already well known, he was visited on one occasion by the di- 
rector of the Vienna Conservatory, Franz Herbeck, who at- 
tempted to persuade the peculiar and shy organist, who could 
never give up his peasant ways, to come to Vienna. Bruckner 
and Herbeck had an afternoon stroll in the neighborhood of 
Linz. They were deep in conversation about music, when from 
a church nearby the bells of the Angelus sounded. Bruckner 
wished, of course, as a pious man to doff his hat. But he feared 
the scorn of the great man from Vienna whom he suspected 
of being an agnostic. Torn between his religious conscience and 
his fear of appearing ridiculous, Bruckner attempted a camou- 
flage which must be considered an expression of the most clum- 
sy ineptitude. It was in December and bitterly cold, but the 
composer in his psychic emergency took off his hat and sighed: 
“Gosh, but it’s hot!’ 
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